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I—IS ‘FREEWILL’ A PSEUDO-PROBLEM? 
By C. A. CAMPBELL 
I 


In the days when the Verifiability Principle was accepted by its 
devotees as a secure philosophical truth, one could understand, 
though one might not agree with, the sweeping claim that many 
of the traditional problems of philosophy had been shown to be 
mere ‘ pseudo-problems’. It was easy to see how, given the 
Principle’s validity, most of the leading questions which agitated 
our forefathers in metaphysics, in ethics, and in theology, 
automatically become nonsensical questions. What is _per- 
plexing, however, is that despite the pretty generally acknowledged 
deterioration in the Principle’s status to that of a convenient 
methodological postulate, the attitude to these same questions 
seems to have changed but little. To admit that the Veri- 
fiability Principle is not an assured truth entails the admission 
thet a problem can no longer be dismissed as meaningless simply 
on the ground that it cannot be stated in a way which satisfies 
the Principle. Whether or not a problem is meaningless is 
now something that can only be decided after critical examina- 
tion of the particular case on its own individual merits. But 
the old antipathies seem in large measure to have survived the 
disappearance of their logical basis. One gets the impression 
that for at least many thinkers with Positivist sympathies the 
‘liquidation’ of a large, if unspecified, group of traditional 
philosophic problems is still established fact. If that impression 
is mistaken, well and good. One may then hope for an early 
recrudescence of interest in certain problems that have too long 
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suffered the consequences of an unhappy tabu. If the impression 
is correct, a real service would be done to philosophy if it were 
plainly stated which of the traditional problems are still regarded 
as pseudo-problems, and what are the reasons, old or new, for 
passing this sentence upon them. The smoke of old battles, 
perhaps understandably, darkens the philosophic air, to the 
considerable inconvenience of all concerned. 

Fortunately, however, the obscurity complained of is not 
totally unrelieved. We do know of one traditional problem 
that is definitely on the black list of the avant garde—the problem 
of ‘Free Will’: and we do have pretty adequate information 
about the reasons which have led to its being placed thereon. 
This, so far as it goes, is satisfactory. A plain obligation now 
lies upon philosophers who still believe that ‘Free Will’ is a 
genuine problem to explain just where, in their opinion, the case 
for the prosecution breaks down. To discharge this obligation 
is the main purpose of the present paper. 

There will be a clear advantage in making our start from the 
locus classicus of the ‘ pseudo-problem ’ theory, if locus classicus 
there be. And I think that there must be something of the sort. 
At any rate, the casual, and indeed slightly bored, tones in which 
so many contemporary philosophers allude to the traditional 
problem, and their contentment to indicate in only a sketchy 
manner the reasons why it no longer exists, strongly suggest that 
somewhere the matter has in their eyes been already effectively 
settled. At least one important ‘document in the case’ is, 
I suspect, Chapter VII of Moritz Schlick’s Problems of Ethics, 
first published in 1931. This chapter, the title of which is 
‘When is a Man Responsible ?’ and the first section of which 
bears the heading ‘ The Pseudo-problem of Freedom of the Will’, 
presents in concentrated form, but with some show of systematic 
argument, most of the considerations upon which later writers 
appear to rely. It will be worth our while, therefore, to try to 
see just why Professor Schlick is so sure (and he is very sure 
indeed) that ‘Free Will’, as traditionally formulated, is a 
pseudo-problem, begotten by mere confusion of mind. 


II 


I shall first summarise, as faithfully as I can, what I take 
to be the distinctive points in Schlick’s argument. 

The traditional formulation of the problem, Schlick points out, 
is based on the assumption that to have ‘ free will ’ entails having 
a will that is, at least sometimes, exempt from causal law. It is 
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traditionally supposed, quite rightly, that moral responsibility 
implies freedom in some sense: and it is supposed, also quite 
rightly, that this sense is one which is incompatible with com- 
pulsion. But because it is further supposed, quite wrongly, that to 
be subject to causal or natural law is to be subject to compulsion, 
the inference is drawn that the free will implied in moral re- 
sponsibility is incompatible with causal continuity. The ultimate 
root of the error, Schlick contends, lies in a failure to distinguish 
between two different kinds of Law, one of which does indeed 
‘compel’, but the other of which does not.1 There are, first, 
prescriptive laws, such as the laws imposed by civil authority, 
which presume contrary desires on the part of those to whom they 
are applied ; and these may fairly be said to exercise ‘compulsion’. 
And there are, secondly, descriptive laws, such as the laws which 
the sciences seek to formulate ; and these merely state what does 
as a matter of fact always happen. It is perfectly clear that the 
relation of the latter, the natural, causal laws, to human willing 
is radically different from the ‘compulsive’ relation of pre- 
scriptive laws to human willing, and that it is really an absurdity 
to talk of a species of natural law like, say, psychological laws, 
compelling us to act in this or that way. The term ‘ compulsion ’ 
is totally inept where, as in this case, there are no contrary 
desires. But the traditional discussions of Free Will, confusing 
descriptive with prescriptive laws, fallaciously assume ‘ com- 
pulsion ’ to be ingredient in Law as such, and it is contended 
accordingly that moral freedom, since it certainly implies absence 
of compulsion, implies also exemption from causal law. 

It follows that the problem of Free Will, as traditionally 
stated, is a mere pseudo-problem. The statement of it in terms 
of exemption from causal law rests on the assumption that causal 
law involves ‘compulsion’. And this assumption is demon- 
strably false. Expose the muddle from which it arises and the 
so-called ‘ problem ’ in its traditional form disappears. 

But is it quite certain that the freedom which moral respon- 
sibility implies is no more than ‘the absence of compulsion ’ ? 
This is the premise upon which Schlick’s argument proceeds, 
but Schlick is himself well aware that it stands in need of con- 
firmation from an analysis of the notion of moral responsibility. 
Otherwise it might be maintained that although ‘the absence 
of compulsion’ has been shown not to entail a contra-causal 
type of freedom, there is nevertheless some other condition of moral 
responsibility that does entail it. Accordingly Schlick embarks 


1 Problems of Ethics, Ch. VIII. Section 2. (All references are to the 
English translation by David Rynin, published in New York in 1939.) 
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now upon a formal analysis of the nature and conditions of 
moral responsibility designed to show that the only freedom 
implied by moral responsibility is freedom from compulsion. 
It was a trifle ambitious, however, even for a master of com- 
pression like Professor Schlick, to hope to deal satisfactorily 
in half-a dozen very brief pages with a topic which has been so 
extensively debated in the literature of moral philosophy : and 
I cannot pretend that I find what he has to say free from obscurity. 
But to the best of my belief what follows does reproduce the gist 
of Schlick’s analysis. 

What precisely, Schlick asks, does the term ‘moral re- 
sponsibility ’ mean in our ordinary linguistic usage ?1 He begins 
his answer by insisting upon the close connexion for ordinary 
usage between ‘ moral responsibility ’ and punishment (strictly 
speaking, punishment and reward: but for convenience Schlick 
virtually confines the discussion to punishment, and we shall 
do the same). The connexion, as Schlick sees it, is this. In 
ordinary practice our concern with the responsibility for an act 
(he tells us)-is with a view to determining who is to be punished 
for it. Now punishment is (I quote) ‘an educative measure ’. 
It is ‘a means to the formation of motives, which are in part to 
prevent the wrong-doer from repeating the act (reformation), 
and in part to prevent others from committing a similar act 
(intimidation) ’.2 When we ask, then, ‘ Who in a given case is 
to be punished ? —which is the same as the question ‘ Who is 
responsible ? ’—what we are really wanting to discover is some 
agent in the situation upon whose motives we can bring to bear 
the appropriate educative influences, so that in similar situations 
in future his strongest motive will impel him to refrain from, 
rather than to repeat, the act. ‘The question of who is re- 
sponsible ’ Schlick sums up, ‘is . . . a matter only of knowing 
who is to be punished or rewarded, in order that punishment and 
reward function as such—be able to achieve their goal’. It is 
not a matter, he expressly declares, of trying to ascertain what 
may be called the ‘ original instigator ’ of the act. That might 
be a great-grand-parent, from the consequence of whose behaviour 
Vicious tendencies have been inherited by a living person. Such 
“remote causes’ as this are irrelevant to questions of punish- 
ment (and so to questions of moral responsibility), ‘for in the 
first place their actual contribution cannot be determined, and 
in the second place they are generally out of reach ’.4 


1 Loc. cit., Ch. VII, Section 5. 2 Tbid., p. 152 
3 Ibid., p. 153. 4 Ibid., p. 153. 
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It is a matter for regret that Schlick has not rounded off his 
discussion, as one had hoped and expected he would, by for- 
mulating a precise definition of moral responsibility in terms of 
what he has been saying. I think, however, that the conclusion 
to which his argument leads could be not unfairly expressed in 
some such way as this: ‘ We say that a man is morally re- 
sponsible for an act if his motives for bringing about the act are 
such as we can affect favourably in respect of his future behaviour 
by the educative influences of reward and punishment’. 

Given the truth of this analysis of moral responsibility, 
Schlick’s contention follows logically enough that the only 
freedom that is required for moral responsibility is freedom from 
compulsion. For what are the cases in which a man’s motives are 


not capable of being favourably affected by reward and punish- 


ment ?—the cases in which, that is, according to Schlick’s 
analysis, we do not deem him morally responsible? The only 
such cases, it would seem, are those in which a man is subjected 
to some form of external constraint which prevents him from 
acting according to his ‘ natural desires’. For example, if 
a man is compelled by a pistol at his breast to do a certain act, 
or induced to do it by an externally administered narcotic, he is 
not ‘morally responsible’; or not, at any rate, in so far as 
punishment would be impotent to affect his motives in respect 
of his future behaviour. External constraint in one form or 
another seems to be the sole circumstance which absolves 
a man from moral responsibility. Hence we may say that free- 
dom from external constraint is the only sort of freedom which 
an agent must possess in order to be morally responsible. The 
‘contra-causal’ sort of freedom which so many philosophers 
and others have supposed to be required is shown by a true 
analysis of moral responsibility to be irrelevant. 

This completes the argument that ‘ Free Will ’, as traditionally 
formulated, is a pseudo-problem. The only freedom implied 
by moral responsibility is freedom from compulsion ; and as we 
have rid ourselves of the myth that subjection to causal law is a 
form of compulsion, we can see that the only compulsion which 
absolves from moral responsibility is the external constraint 
which prevents us from translating our desires into action. 
The true meaning of the question ‘Have we free will?’ thus 
becomes simply ‘Can we translate our desires into action ?’ 
And this question does not constitute a ‘ problem’ at all, for 
the answer to it is not in doubt. The obvious answer is ‘ Some- 
times we can, sometimes we can’t, according to the specific 
circumstances of the case ’. 
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Ill 


Here, then, in substance is Schlick’s theory. Let us now 
examine it. 

In the first place, it is surely quite unplausible to suggest 
that the common assumption that moral freedom postulates 
some breach of causal continuity arises from a confusion of two 
different types of law. Schlick’s distinction between descriptive 
and prescriptive law is, of course, sound. It was no doubt worth 
pointing out, too that descriptive laws cannot be said to ‘ com- 
pel’ human behaviour in the same way as prescriptive laws do. 
But it seems to me evident that the usual reason why it is held 
that moral freedom implies some breach of causal continuity, 
is not a belief that causal laws ‘ compel ’ as civil laws ‘ compel ’, 
but simply the belief that the admission of unbroken causal 
continuity entails a further admission which is directly incom- 
patible with moral responsibility ; viz. the admission that no man 
could have acted otherwise than he in fact did. Now it may, of 
course, be an error thus to assume that a man is not morally 
responsible for an act, a fit subject for moral praise and blame in 
respect of it, unless he could have acted otherwise than he did. 
Or, if this is not an error, it may still be an error to assume that a 
man could not have acted otherwise than he did, in the sense 
of the phrase that is crucial for moral responsibility, without 
there occurring some breach of causal continuity. Into these 
matters we shall have to enter very fully at a later stage. But 
the relevant point at the moment is that these (not prima 
facie absurd) assumptions about the conditions of moral re- 
sponsibility have very commonly, indeed normally, been made, 
and that they are entirely adequate to explain why the problem 
of Free Will finds its usual formulation in terms of partial 
exemption from causal law. Schlick’s distinction between 
prescriptive and descriptive laws has no bearing at all upon the 
truth or falsity of these assumptions. Yet if these assumptions 
are accepted, it is (I suggest) really inevitable that the Free Will 
problem should be formulated in the way to which Schlick 
takes exception. Recognition of the distinction upon which 
Schlick and his followers lay so much stress can make not a jot 
of difference. 

As we have seen, however, Schlick does later proceed to the 
much more important business of disputing these common 
assumptions about the conditions of moral responsibility. He 
offers us an analysis of moral responsibility which flatly contra- 
dicts these assumptions; an analysis according to which the 
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only freedom demanded by morality is a freedom which is 
compatible with Determinism. If this analysis can be sustained, 
there is certainly no problem of ‘ Free Will’ in the traditional 
sense. 

But it seems a simple matter to show that Schlick’s analysis is 
untenable. Let us test it by Schlick’s own claim that it gives 
us what we mean by ‘ moral responsibility ’ in ordinary linguistic 
usage. 

We do not ordinarily consider the lower animals to be morally 
responsible. But ought we not to do so if Schlick is right about 
what we mean by moral responsibility ? It is quite possible, by 
punishing the dog who absconds with the succulent chops 
designed for its master’s luncheon, favourably to influence its 
motives in respect of its future behaviour in like circumstances. 
If moral responsibility is to be linked with punishment as Schlick 
links it, and punishment conceived as a form of education, we 
should surely hold the dog morally responsible? The plain fact, 
of course, isthat wedon’t. We don’t, because we suppose that the 
dog ‘ couldn’t help it’: that its action (unlike what we usually 
believe to be true of human beings) was simply a link in a con- 
tinuous chain of causes and effects. In other words, we do 
commonly demand the contra-causal sort of freedom as a condition 
of moral responsibility. 

Again, we do ordinarily consider it proper, in certain circum- 
stances, to speak of a person no longer living as morally responsible 
for some present situation. But ought we to do so if we accept 
Schlick’s essentially ‘ forward-looking ’ interpretation of punish- 
ment and responsibility ? Clearly we cannot now favourably 
affect the dead man’s motives. No doubt they could at one time 
have been favourably affected. But that cannot be relevant to 
our judgment of responsibility if, as Schlick insists, the question 
of who is responsible ‘is a matter only of knowing who is to be 
punished or rewarded’. Indeed he expressly tells us, as we saw 
earlier, that in asking this question we are not concerned with a 
‘great-grand-parent’ who may have been the ‘original instigator’, 
because, for one reason, this ‘ remote cause’ is ‘ out of reach’. 
We cannot bring the appropriate educative influence to bear upon 
it. But the plain fact, of course, is that we do frequently assign 
moral responsibility for present situations to persons who have 
long been inaccessible to any punitive action on our part. And 
Schlick’s position is still more paradoxical in respect of our 
apportionment of responsibility for occurrences in the distant 
past. Since in these cases there is no agent whatsoever whom 
we can favourably influence by punishment, the question of 
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moral responsibility here should have no meaning for us. But 
of course it has. Historical writings are studded with examples. 

Possibly the criticism just made may seem to some to result 
from taking Schlick’s analysis too much au pied de la lettre. 
The absurd consequences deduced, it may be said, would not 
follow if we interpreted Schlick as meaning that a man is morally 
responsible where his motive is such as can in principle be 
favourably affected by reward or punishment—whether or not 
we who pass the judgment are in a position to take such action. 
But with every desire to be fair to Schlick, I cannot see how he 
could accept this modification and still retain the essence of his 
theory. For the essence of his theory seems to be that moral 
responsibility has its whole meaning and importance for us in 
relation to our potential control of future conduct in the in- 
terests of society. (I agree that it is hard to believe that any- 
body really thinks this. But it is perhaps less hard to believe 
to-day than it has ever been before in the history of modern 
ethics.) 

Again, we ordinarily consider that, in certain circumstances, 
the degree of a man’s moral responsibility for an act is affected 
by considerations of his inherited nature, or of his environment, 
or of both. It is our normal habit to ‘ make allowances ’ (as we 
say) when we have reason to believe that a malefactor had a 
vicious heredity, or was nurtured in his formative years in a 
harmful environment. We say in such cases ‘ Poor chap, he is 
more to be pitied than blamed. We could scarcely expect him 
to behave like a decent citizen with his parentage or upbringing.’ 
But this extremely common sort of judgment has no point at all 
if we mean by moral responsibility what Schlick says that we 
mean. On that meaning the degree of a man’s moral respon- 
sibility must presumably be dependent upon the degree to which 
we can favourably affect his future motives, which is quite another 
matter. Now there is no reason to believe that the motives of a 
man with a bad heredity or a bad upbringing are either less or 
more subject to educative influence than those of his more 
fortunate fellows. Yet it is plain matter of fact that we do 
commonly consider the degree of a man’s moral responsibility to 
be affected by these two factors. 

A final point. The extremity of paradox in Schlick’s identi- 
fication of the question ‘ Who is morally blameworthy ?’ with 
the question ‘ Who is to be punished 2?’ is apt to be partially 
concealed from us just because it is our normal habit to include 
in the meaning of ‘punishment’ an element of ‘requital for 
moral transgression’ which Schlick expressly denies to it. On 
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that account we commonly think of ‘punishment’, in its 
strict sense, as implying moral blameworthiness in the person 
punished. But if we remember to mean by punishment what 
Schlick means by it, a purely ‘educative measure’, with no 
retributive ingredients, his identification of the two questions 
loses such plausibility as it might otherwise have. For clearly we 
often think it proper to ‘punish’ a person, in Schlick’s sense, 
where we are not at all prepared to say that the person is morally 
blameworthy. We may even think him morally commendable. 
A case in point would be the unmistakably sincere but muddle- 
headed person who at the cost of great suffering to himself 
steadfastly pursues as his ‘ duty ’ a course which, in our judgment 
is fraught with danger to the common weal. We should most 
of us feel entitled, in the public interest, to bring such action 
to bear upon the man’s motives as might induce him to refrain 
in future from his socially injurious behaviour: in other words, 
to inflict upon him what Schlick would call ‘ punishment ’. 
But we should most of us feel perfectly clear that in so ‘ punishing’ 
this misguided citizen we are not proclaiming his moral blame- 
worthiness for moral wickedness. 

Adopting Schlick’s own criterion, then, looking simply ‘to the 
manner in which the concept is used ’,1 we seem bound to admit 
that constantly people do assign moral responsibility where 
Schlick’s theory says they shouldn’t, don’t assign moral re- 
sponsibility where Schlick’s theory says they should, and assign 
degrees of moral responsibility where on Schlick’s theory there 
should be no difference in degree. I think we may reasonably 
conclude that Schlick’s account of what we mean by moral 
responsibility breaks down. 

The rebuttal of Schlick’s arguments, however, will not suffice 
of itself to refute the pseudo-problem theory. The indebtedness 
to Schlick of most later advocates of the theory may be conceded ; 
but certainly it does not comprehend all of significance that they 
have to say on the problem. There are recent analyses of the 
conditions of moral responsibility containing sufficient new 
matter, or sufficient old matter in a more precise and telling form, 
to require of us now something of a fresh start. In the section 
which follows I propose to consider some representative samples 
of these analyses—all of which, of course, are designed to show 
that the freedom which moral responsibility implies is not in fact 
a contra-causal type of freedom. 

But before reopening the general question of the nature and 


1 Loc. cit., Ch. VII, Section 5, p. 151. 
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conditions of moral responsibility there is a caveat which it seems 
to me worth while to enter. The difficulties in the way of a clear 
answer are not slight ; but they are apt to seem a good deal more 
formidable than they really are because of a common tendency to 
consider in unduly close association two distinct questions: the 
question ‘Is a contra-causal type of freedom implied by moral 
responsibility ?’ and the question ‘Does a contra-causal type 
of freedom anywhere exist?’. It seems to me that many 
philosophers (and I suspect that Moritz Schlick is among them) 
begin their enquiry with so firm a conviction that the contra- 
causal sort of freedom nowhere exists, that they find it hard to 
take very seriously the possibility that it is this sort of freedom 
that moral responsibility implies. For they are loth to abandon 
the commonsense belief that moral responsibility itself is some- 
thing real. The implicit reasoning I take to be this. Moral 
responsibility is real. If moral responsibility is real, the freedom 
implied in it must be a fact. But contra-causal freedom is not a 
fact. Therefore contra-causal freedom is not the freedom implied 
in moral responsibility. I think we should be on our guard 
against allowing this or some similar train of reasoning (whose 
premises, after all, are far from indubitable) to seduce us into 
distorting what we actually find when we set about a direct 
analysis of moral responsibility and its conditions. 


IV 


The pseudo-problem theorists usually, and naturally, develop 
their analysis of moral responsibility by way of contrast with a 
view which, while it has enjoyed a good deal of philosophic 
support, I can perhaps best describe as the common view. It 
will be well to remind ourselves, therefore, of the main features 
of this view. 

So far as the meaning, as distinct from the conditions, of moral 
responsibility is concerned, the common view is very simple. 
If we ask ourselves whether a certain person is morally responsible 
for a given act (or it may be just ‘in general’), what we are 
considering, it would be said, is whether or not that person is a fit 
subject upon whom to pass moral judgment ; whether he can 
fittingly be deemed morally good or bad, morally praiseworthy 
or blameworthy. This does not take us any great way: but 
(pace Schlick) so far as it goes it does not seem to me seriously 
disputable. The really interesting and controversial question 
is about the conditions of moral responsibility, and in particular 
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the question whether freedom of a contra-causal kind is among 
these conditions. 

The answer of the common man to the latter question is that 
it most certainly 7s among the conditions. Why does he feel 
so sure about this? Not, I argued earlier, because the common 
man supposes that causal law exercises ‘ compulsion ’ in the sense 
that prescriptive laws do, but simply because he does not see 
how a person can be deemed morally praiseworthy or blameworthy 
in respect of an act which he could not help performing. From 
the stand-point of moral praise and blame, he would say— 
though not necessarily from other stand-points—it is a matter of 
indifference whether it is by reason of some external constraint 
or by reason of his own given nature that the man could not help 
doing what he did. It is quite enough to make moral praise and 
blame futile that in either case there were no genuine alternatives, 
no open possibilities, before the man when he acted. He could 
not have acted otherwise than he did. And the common man 
might not unreasonably go on to stress the fact that we all, 
even if we are linguistic philosophers, do in our actual practice 
of moral judgment appear to accept the common view. He 
might insist upon the point alluded to earlier in this paper, that 
we do all, in passing moral censure, ‘ make allowances ’ for in- 
fluences in a man’s hereditary nature or environmental circum- 
stances which we regard as having made it more than ordinarily 
difficult for him to act otherwise than he did: the implication 
being that if we supposed that the man’s heredity and environ- 
ment made it not merely very difficult but actually impossible 
for him to act otherwise than he did, we could not properly 
assign moral blame to him at all. 

Let us put the argument implicit in the common view a little 
more sharply. The moral ‘ought’ implies ‘can’. If we say 
that A morally ought to have done X, we imply that in our 
opinion, he could have done X. But we assign moral blame to a 
man only for failing to do what we think he morally ought to 
have done. Hence if we morally blame A for not having done 
X, we imply that he could have done X even though in fact he 
did not. In other words, we imply that A could have acted 
otherwise than he did. And that means that we imply, as a 
necessary condition of a man’s being morally blameworthy, 
that he enjoyed a freedom of a kind not compatible with un- 
broken causal continuity. 
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V 


Now what is it that is supposed to be wrong with this simple 
piece of argument ?—For, of course, it must be rejected by all 
these philosophers who tell us that the traditional problem of 
Free Will is a mere pseudo-problem. The argument looks as 
though it were doing little more than reading off necessary 
implications of the fundamental categories of our moral thinking, 
One’s inclination is to ask ‘If one is to think morally at all, 
how else than this can we think ?’. 

In point of fact, there is pretty general agreement among the 
contemporary critics as to what is wrong with the argument. 
Their answer in general terms is as follows. No doubt A’s 
moral responsibility does imply that he could have acted other- 
wise. But this expression ‘ could have acted otherwise ’ stands 
in dire need of analysis. When we analyse it, we find that it is 
not, as is so often supposed, simple and unambiguous, and we find 
that in some at least of its possible meanings it implies no breach 
of causal continuity between character and conduct. Having got 
this clear, we can further discern that only in one of these latter 
meanings is there any compulsion upon our moral thinking to 
assert that if A is morally blameworthy for an act, A ‘ could have 
acted otherwise than he did’. It follows that, contrary to 
common belief, our moral thinking does not require us to posit a 
contra-causal freedom as a condition of moral responsibility. 

So much of importance obviously turns upon the validity 
or otherwise of this line of criticism that we must examine it in 
some detail and with express regard to the ipsissima verba of 
the critics. 

In the course of a recent article in Minp,! entitled ‘ Free Will 
and Moral Responsibility ’, Mr. Nowell Smith (having earlier 
affirmed his belief that ‘ the traditional problem has been solved’) 
explains very concisely the nature of the confusion which, as he 
thinks, has led to the demand for a contra-causal freedom. He 
begins by frankly recognising that “It is evident that one of 
the necessary conditions of moral action is that the agent ‘ could 
have acted otherwise ’’”’ and he adds “it is to this fact that the 
Libertarian is drawing attention”.? Then, after showing 
(unexceptionably, I think) how the relationship of ‘ ought’ to 
‘can ’ warrants the proposition which he has accepted as evident, 
and how it induces the Libertarian to assert the existence of 


1 January, 1948. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 49. 
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action that is ‘ uncaused ’, he proceeds to point out, in a crucial 
passage, the nature of the Libertarian’s error : 


The fallacy in the argument (he contends) lies in supposing that when 
we say ‘ A could have acted otherwise ’ we mean that A, being what he 
was and being placed in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
could have done something other than what he did. But in fact we 
never do mean this.? 


What then do we mean here by ‘ A could have acted otherwise ”? 
Mr. Nowell Smith does not tell us in so many words, but the 
passage I have quoted leaves little doubt how he would answer. 
What we really mean by the expression, he implies, is not a 
categorical but a hypothetical proposition. We mean ‘A could 
have acted otherwise, if he did not happen to be what he in fact was, 
or if he were placed in circumstances other than those in which he was 
in fact placed’. Now, these propositions, it is easy to see, are in 
no way incompatible with acceptance of the causal principle 
in its full rigour. Accordingly the claim that our fundamental 
moral thinking obliges us to assert a contra-causal freedom as a 
condition of moral responsibility is disproved. 

Such is the ‘ analytical solution ’ of our problem offered (with 
obvious confidence) by one able philosopher of to-day, and entirely 
representative of the views of many other able philosophers. Yet 
I make bold to say that its falsity stares one in the face. It 
seems perfectly plain that the hypothetical propositions which 
Mr. Nowell Smith proposes to substitute for the categorical 
proposition cannot express ‘ what we really mean’ in this con- 
text by ‘A could have acted otherwise ’, for the simple reason that 
these hypothetical propositions have no bearing whatsoever upon 
the question of the moral responsibility of A. And it is A whose 
moral responsibility we are talking about—a definite person A 
with a definitive character and in a definitive set of circumstances. 
What conceivable significance could it have for our attitude to A’s 
responsibility to know that someone with a different character 
(or A with a different character, if that collocation of words has 
any meaning), or A in a different set of circumstances from those 
in which A as we are concerned with him was in fact placed, 
‘could have acted otherwise’? No doubt this supposititious 
being could have acted otherwise than the definitive person A 
acted. But the point is that where we are reflecting, as we are 
supposed in this context to be reflecting, upon the question of A’s 
moral responsibility, our interest in this supposititious being is 
precisely nil. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 49. 
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The two hypothetical propositions suggested in Mr. Nowell 
Smith’s account of the matter do nct, however, exhaust the 
speculations that have been made along these lines. Another 
very common suggestion by the analysts is that what we really 
mean by ‘A could have acted otherwise’ is ‘A could have 
acted otherwise tf he had willed, or chosen, otherwise’. This was 
among the suggestions offered by G. E. Moore in the well-known 
chapter on Free Will in his Ethics. It is, I think, the suggestion 
he most strongly favoured : though it is fair to add that neither 
about this nor about any other of his suggestions is Moore in the 
least dogmatic. He does claim, for, I think, convincing reasons, 
that ‘“‘ we very often mean by ‘ could ’ merely ‘ would, if so-and-so 
had chosen’’’.t And he concludes “I must confess that I 
cannot feel certain that this may not be all that we usually mean 
and understand by the assertion that we have Free Will ’’.? 

This third hypothetical proposition appears to enjoy also the 
support of Mr. C. L. Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson begins the 
chapter of Ethics and Language entitled ‘ Avoidability-Indeter- 
minism ’ with the now familiar pronouncement of his School that 
‘controversy about freedom and determinism of the will... 
presents no permanent difficulty to ethics, being largely a 
product of confusions’. A major confusion (if I understand him 
rightly) he takes to lie in the meaning of the term ‘ avoidable’, 
when we say ‘A’s action was avoidable —or, I presume, A 
could have acted otherwise’. He himself offers the following 
definition of ‘ avoidable ’"—“‘ ‘ A’s action was avoidable ’ has the 
meaning of ‘ If A had made a certain choice, which in fact he did 
not make, his action would not have occurred ’’’.? This I think 
we may regard as in substance identical with the suggestion that 
what we really mean by ‘A could have acted otherwise ’ is ‘A 
could have acted otherwise if he had chosen (or willed) otherwise’. 
For clarity’s sake we shall here keep to this earlier formulation. 
In either formulation the special significance of the third hypo- 
thetical proposition, as of the two hypothetical propositions 
already considered, is that it is compatible with strict determinism. 
If this be indeed all that we mean by the ‘freedom ’ that con- 
ditions moral responsibility, then those philosophers are certainly 
wrong who hold that moral freedom is of the contra-causal type. 

Now this third hypothetical proposition does at least possess 
the merit, not shared by its predecessors, of having a real 
relevance to the question of moral responsibility. If, eg. A 


1 Ethics, p. 212. 2 Loc. cit., p. 217. 
3 Ethics and Language, p. 298. 
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had promised to meet us at 2 p.m., and he chanced to break his 
leg at 1 p.m., we should not blame him for his failure to discharge 
his promise. For we should be satisfied that he could not have 
acted otherwise, even if he had so chosen ; or could not, at any 
rate, in a way which would have enabled him to meet us at 
2p.m. The freedom to translate one’s choice into action, which 
we saw earlier is for Schlick the only freedom required for moral 
responsibility, is without doubt one of the conditions of moral 
responsibility. 

But it seems easy to show that this third hypothetical pro- 
position does not exhaust what we mean, and sometimes is not even 
part of what we mean, by the expression ‘could have acted 
otherwise ’ in its moral context. Thus it can hardly be even part 
of what we mean in the case of that class of wrong actions (and 
it is a large class) concerning which there is really no question 
whether the agent could have acted otherwise, if he had chosen 
otherwise. Take lying, for example. Only in some very 
abnormal situation could it occur to one to doubt whether A, 
whose power of speech was evinced by his telling a lie, was in a 
position to tell what he took to be the truth 7f he had so chosen. 
Of course he was. Yet it still makes good sense for one’s moral 
thinking to ask whether A, when lying, ‘ could have acted other- 
wise’: and we still require an affirmative answer to this question 
if A’s moral blameworthiness is to be established. It seems 
apparent, therefore, that in this class of cases at any rate one 
does not mean by ‘ A could have acted otherwise ’, ‘ A could have 
acted otherwise if he had so chosen ’. 

What then does one mean in this class of cases by ‘ A could 
have acted otherwise’? I submit that the expression is taken in 
its simple, categorical meaning, without any suppressed ‘ if” 
clause to qualify it. Or perhaps, in order to keep before us the 
important truth that it is only as expressions of will or choice that 
acts are of moral import, it might be better to say that a condition 
of A’s moral responsibility is that he could have chosen otherwise. 
We saw that there is no real question whether A who told a lie 
could have acted otherwise if he had chosen othe: wise. But there 
is a very real question, at least for any person who approaches the 
question of moral responsibility at a tolerably advanced level of 
reflexion, about whether A could have chosen otherwise. Such a 
person will doubtless be acquainted with the claims advanced 
in some quarters that causal law operates universally : or/and 
with the theories of some philosophies that the universe is 
throughout the expression of a single supreme principle ; or/and 
with the doctrines of some theologians that the world is created, 
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sustained and governed by an Omniscient and Omnipotent Being. 
Very understandably such world-views awaken in him doubts 
about the validity of his first, easy, instinctive assumption that 
there are genuinely open possibilities before a man at the moment 
of moral choice. It thus becomes for him a real question whether 
a man could have chosen otherwise than he actually did, and, 
in consequence, whether man’s moral responsibility is really 
defensible. For how can a man be morally responsible, he asks 
himself, if his choices, like all other events in the universe, 
could not have been otherwise than they in fact were? It is 
precisely against the background of world-views such as these 
that for reflective people the problem of moral responsibility 
normally arises. 

Furthermore, to the man who has attained this level of re- 
flexion, it will in no class of cases be a sufficient condition of 
moral responsibility for an act that one could have acted other- 
wise if one had chosen otherwise—not even in these cases where 
there was some possibility of the operation of ‘external constraint’. 
In these cases he will, indeed expressly recognise freedom from 
external constraint as a necessary condition, but not as a sufficient 
condition. For he will be aware that, even granted this freedom, 
it is still conceivable that the agent had no freedom to choose 
otherwise than he did, and he will therefore require that the 
latter sort of freedom be added if moral responsibility for the act 
is to be established. 

I have been contending that, for persons at a tolerably advanced 
level of reflexion, ‘ A could have acted otherwise ’, as a condition 
of A’s moral responsibility, means ‘ A could have chosen other- 
wise’. The qualification italicised is of some importance. The 
unreflective or unsophisticated person, the ordinary ‘ man in the 
street ’, who does not know or much care what scientists and 
theologians and philosophers have said about the world, sees 
well enough that A is morally responsible only if he could have 
acted otherwise, but in his intellectual innocence he will, very 
probably, envisage nothing capable of preventing A from having 
acted otherwise except some material impediment—like the 
broken leg in the example above. Accordingly, for the un- 
reflective person, ‘A could have acted otherwise, as a condition 
of moral responsibility, 7s apt to mean no more than ‘ A could 
have acted otherwise if he had so chosen ’. 

It would appear, then, that the view now favoured by many 
philosophers, that the freedom required for moral responsibility 
is merely freedom from external constraint, is a view which they 
share only with the less reflective type of layman. Yet it should 
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be plain that on a matter of this sort the view of the unreflective 
person is of little value by comparison with the view of the re- 
flective person. There are some contexts, no doubt, in which lack 
of sophistication is an asset. But this is not one of them. The 
question at issue here is as to the kind of impediments which 
might have prevented a man from acting otherwise than he in fact 
did : and on this question knowledge and reflexion are surely pre- 
requisites of any answer that is worth listening to. It is simply 
on account of the limitations of his mental vision that the 
unreflective man interprets the expression ‘could have acted 
otherwise ’, in its context as a condition of moral responsibility, 
solely in terms of external constraint. He has failed (as yet) to 
reach the intellectual level at which one takes into account the 
implications for moral choices of the world-views of science, 
religion, and philosophy. If on a matter of this complexity the 
philosopher finds that his analysis accords with the utterances 
of the uneducated he has, I suggest, better cause for uneasiness 
than for self-congratulation. 

This concludes the main part of what it seems to me necessary 
to say in answer to the pseudo-problem theorists. My object so 
far has been to expose the falsity of those innovations (chiefly 
Positivist) in the way of argument and analysis which are supposed 
by many to have made it impossible any longer to formulate the 
problem of Free Will in the traditional manner. My contention is 
that, at least so far as these innovations are concerned, the 
simple time-honoured argument still holds from the nature of the 
moral ought to the conclusion that moral responsibility implies a 
contra-causal type of freedom. The attempts to avoid that 
conclusion by analysing the proposition ‘A could have acted 
otherwise ’ (acknowledged to be implied in some sense in A’s 
moral responsibility) into one or other of certain hypothetical 
propositions which are compatible with unbroken causal cop- 
tinuity, break down hopelessly when tested against the touchstone 
of actual moral thinking. It is, I think, not necessary to defend 
the procedure of testing hypotheses in the ethical field by bringing 
to bear upon them our actual moral thinking. If there is any 
other form of test applicable, I should be much interested to 
learn what it is supposed to be. Certainly ‘logical analysis ’ 
per se will not do. That has a function, but a function that can 
only be ancillary. For what we are seeking to know is the 
meaning of the expression ‘could have acted otherwise’ not 
in the abstract, but in the context of the question of man’s moral 
responsibility. Logical analysis per se is impotent to give us this 
information. It can be of value only in so far as it operates 

30 
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within the orbit of ‘the moral consciousness’. One may admit, 
with some qualifications, that on a matter of this sort the moral 
consciousness without logical analysis is blind: but it seems to 
me to be true without any qualification whatscever that, on the 
same problem, logical analysis without the moral consciousness is 
empty. 


VI 


There are times when what seems to a critic the very strength 
of his case breeds mistrust in the critic’s own mind. I confess 
that in making the criticisms that have preceded I have not been 
altogether free from uncomfortable feelings of this kind. For the 
arguments I have criticised, and more particularly the analyses 
of the conditions of moral responsibility, seem to me to be in 
many cases quite desperately unplausible. Such a state of 
affairs ought, I think, to give the critic pause. The thought must 
at least enter his mind (unless he be a total stranger to modesty) 
that perhaps, despite his best efforts to be fair, he has after all 
misrepresented what his opponents are saying. No doubt a 
similar thought will enter, and perhaps find lodgment in, the 
minds of many readers. 

In this situation there is, however, one course by which the 
critic may reasonably hope to allay these natural suspicious. He 
should consider whether there may not be certain predisposing 
influences at work, extrinsic to the specific arguments, which 
could have the effect of blinding the proponents of these argu- 
ments to their intrinsic demerits. If so, he need not be too much 
disquieted by the seeming weakness of the case against him. 
For it is a commonplace that, once in the grip of general pre- 
possessions, even very good philosophers sometimes avail 
themselves of very bad arguments. 

Actually, we can, I think, discern at least two such influences 
operating powerfully in the case before us. One is sympathy 
with the general tenets of Positivism. The other is the conviction 
already alluded to, that man does not in fact possess a contra- 
causal type of freedom; whence follows a strong presumption 
that no such freedom is necessary to moral responsibility. 

About the first of these influences I propose to say very little. 
I wish merely to indicate how strict adherence to Positivist 
tenets precludes one in principle from understanding moral 
responsibility as the ordimary man understands it, and how 
Positivists are therefore bound, when they attempt to define the 
conditions of moral responsibility, to say things that seem 
monstrously unplausible. 
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That the Positivist—who has certainly not been drawn 
initially to this way of philosophising by reflexion upon the 
phenomena of the moral life—should approach the problems of 
ethical analysis with certain strong prepossessions, is only to 
be expected. The most crucial of these is that (non-tautologous) 
statements in this field, as in every other field, can have no 
meaning—or at any rate no cognitive meaning—unless they are, 
at least in principle, sensibly verifiable. The consequence of 
that prepossession must be to close the mind in advance, 
more or less absolutely according to the extent to which the 
Verifiability principle is maintained as unshakeable dogma, 
against the common view of the moral ought—which happens 
also to be the view in terms of which the problem of 
moral responsibility historically and habitually arises. For 
on this view the moral ought as apprehended by the 
moral consciousness is most certainly an object neither 
of ‘ outer’ nor of ‘inner’ sense. One need not wonder, there- 
fore, that the Positivist should recommend analyses of the 
conditions of moral responsibility, such as the hypothetical 
propositions offered as the meaning of the expression ‘ could have 
acted otherwise ’, which to anyone who understands the moral 
ought in the ordinary way seem little short of fantastic. By an 
a priort prejudice he has effectively debarred himself from ap- 
preciating what ordinary men mean by moral obligation and 
moral responsibility. I cannot forbear adding that in view of the 
doom which has so swiftly attended the very various attempts so 
far made to define moral obligation in Positivist terms, the case 
for at least a temporary suspension of belief in Positivist pre- 
suppositions in the ethical field would appear to be a strong one. 

Of far wider and more permanent interest, in my judgment, 
is the second of the ‘ predisposing influences ’—the conviction 
that there just 7s no contra-causal freedom such as is commonly 
alleged to be a condition of moral responsibility. A natural 
desire to ‘save’ moral responsibility issues, logically enough, 
in attempts to formulate its conditions in a manner compatible 
with unbroken causal continuity. The consequent analyses 
may be, as I have urged, very unsatisfactory. But there is no 
doubt that the conviction that motivates the analysis is supported. 
by reasons of great weight : well-known arguments that are the 
property of no particular school and which most of us learned 
in our philosophical cradles. A very brief summary of what I 
take to be the most influential of these arguments will suffice for 
the comments I wish to make upon them. 

A contra-causal freedom, it is argued, such as is implied in the 
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‘categorical’ interpretation of the proposition ‘A could have 
chosen otherwise than he did’, posits a breach of causal con- 
tinuity between a man’s character and his conduct. Now apart 
from the general presumption in favour of the universality of 
causal law, there are special reasons for disallowing the breach 
that is here alleged. It is the common assumption of social 
intercourse that our acquaintances will act ‘in character’ ; 
that their choices will exhibit the ‘natural’ response of their 
characters to the given situation. And this assumption seems 
to be amply substantiated, over a wide range of conduct, by 
the actual success which attends predictions made on this basis. 
Where there should be, on the contra-causal hypothesis, chaotic 
variability, there is found in fact a large measure of intelligible 
continuity. Moreover, what is the alternative to admitting that 
a person’s choices flow from his character ? Surely just that the 
so-called ‘choice’ is not that person’s choice at all: that, re- 
latively to the person concerned, it is a mere ‘ accident’. Now 
we cannot really believe this. But if it were the case, it would 
certainly not help to establish moral freedom, the freedom 
required for moral responsibility. For clearly a man cannot 
be morally responsible for an act which does not express his 
own choice but is, on the contrary, attributable simply to chance. 

These are clearly considerations worthy of allrespect. It is not 
surprising if they have played a big part in persuading people to 
respond sympathetically to the view that ‘Free Will’, in its 
usual contra-causal formulation, is a pseudo-problem. A full 
answer to them is obviously not practicable in what is little more 
than an appendix to the body of this paper; but I am hopeful 
that something can.be said, even in a little space, to show that 
they are very far from being as conclusive against a contra- 
causal freedom as they are often supposed to be. 

To begin with the less troublesome of the two main objections 
indicated—the objection that the break in causal continuity 
which free will involves is inconsistent with the predictability 
of conduct on the basis of the agent’s known character. All 
that is necessary to meet this objection, I suggest, is the frank 
recognition, which is perfectly open to the Libertarian, that there 
is a wide area of human conduct, determinable on clear general 
principles, within which free will does not effectively operate. 
The most important of these general principles (I have no space 
to deal here with the others) has often enough been stated by 
Libertarians. Free will does not operate in these practical 
situations in which no conflict arises in the agent’s mind between 
what he conceives to be his ‘ duty ’ and what he feels to be his 
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‘strongest desire’. It does not operate here because there just 
is no occasion for it to operate. There is no reason whatever 
why the agent should here even contemplate choosing any course 
other than that prescribed by his strongest desire. In all such 
situations, therefore, he naturally wills in accordance with 
strongest desire. But his ‘ strongest desire ’ is simply the specific 
ad hoc expression of that system of conative and emotive dis- 
positions which we call his ‘character’. In all such situations, 
therefore, whatever may be the case elsewhere, his will is in 
effect determined by his character as so far formed. Now when 
we bear in mind that there are an almost immeasurably greater 
number of situations in a man’s life that conform to this pattern 
than there are situations in which an agent is aware of a conflict 
between strongest desire and duty, it is apparent that a Libertar- 
ianism which accepts the limitation of free will to the latter type 
of situation is not open to the stock objection on the score of 
‘ predictability ’. For there still remains a vast area of human 
behaviour in which prediction on the basis of known character 
may be expected to succeed: an area which will accommodate 
without difficulty, I think, all these empirical facts about 
successful prediction which the critic is apt to suppose fatal to 
Free Will. 

So far as I can see, such a delimitation of the field of effective 
free will denies to the Libertarian absolutely nothing which 
matters to him. For it is precisely that small sector of the field 
of choices which our principle of delimitation still leaves open to 
free will—the sector in which strongest desire clashes with duty— 
that is crucial for moral responsibility. It is, I believe, with 
respect to such situations, and in the last resort to such situations 
alone, that the agent himself recognises that moral praise and 
blame are appropriate. They are appropriate, according as he 
does or does not ‘rise to duty’ in the face of opposing desires ; 
always granted, that is, that he is free to choose between these 
courses as genuinely open possibilities. If the reality of freedom 
be conceded here, everything is conceded that the Libertarian 
has any real interest in securing. 

But, of course, the most vital question is, can the reality 
of freedom be conceded even here? In particular, can the 
standard objection be met which we stated, that if the person’s 
choice does not, in these situations as elsewhere, flow from his 
character, then it is not that person’s choice at all. 

This is, perhaps, of all the objections to a contra-causal freedom, 
the one which is generally felt to be the most conclusive. For 
the assumption upon which it is based, viz. that no intelligible 
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meaning can attach to the claim that an act which is not an 
expression of the self’s character may nevertheless be the self’s 
act, is apt to be regarded as self-evident. The Libertarian is 
accordingly charged with being in effect an Jndeterminist, whose 
‘ free will ’, in so far as it does not flow from the agent’s character, 
can only be a matter of ‘chance’. Has the Libertarian— 
who invariably repudiates this charge and claims to be a Self- 
determinist—any way of showing that, contrary to the assumption 
of his critics, we can meaningfully talk of an act as the self’s 
act even though, in an important sense, it is not an expression of 
the self’s ‘ character ’ ? 

I think that he has. I want to suggest that what prevents 
the critics from finding a meaning in this way of talking is that 
they are looking for it in the wrong way ; or better, perhaps, with 
the wrong orientation. They are looking for it from the stand- 
point of the external observer ; the stand-point proper to, because 
alone possible for, apprehension of the physical world. Now from 
the external stand-point we may observe processes of change. But 
one thing which, by common consent, cannot be observed from 
without is creative activity. Yet—and here lies the crux of the 
whole matter—it is precisely creative activity which we are 
trying to understand when we are trying to understand what is 
traditionally designated by ‘free will’. For if there should be 
an act which is genuinely the self’s act and is nevertheless not 
an expression of its character, such an act, in which the self 
‘transcends ’ its character as so far formed, would seem to be 
essentially of the nature of creative activity. It follows that to 
look for a meaning in ‘ free will ’ from the external stand-point is 
absurd. It is to look for it in a way that ensures that it will not 
be found. Granted that a creative activity of any kind is at 
least possible (and I know of no ground for its a priori rejection), 
there is one way, and one way only, in which we can hope to 
apprehend it, and that is from the inner stand-point of direct 
participation. 

It seems to me therefore, that if the Libertarian’s claim to 
find a meaning in a ‘ free’ will which is genuinely the self’s will, 
though not an expression of the self’s character, is to be subjected 
to any test that is worth applying, that test must be undertaken 
from the inner stand-point. We ought to place ourselves 
imaginatively at the stand-point of the agent engaged in the 
typical moral situation in which free will is claimed, and ask 
ourselves whether from this stand-point the claim in question 
does or does not have meaning for us. That the appeal must be 
to introspection is no doubt unfortunate. But he would be a 
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very doctrinaire critic of introspection who declined to make use 
of it when in the nature of the case no other means of apprehension 
is available. Everyone must make the introspective experiment 
for himself : but I may perhaps venture to report, though at this 
late stage with extreme brevity, what I at least seem to find when 
I make the experiment myself. 

In the situation of moral conflict, then, I (as agent) have 
before my mind a course of action X, which I believe to be my 
duty ; and also a course of action Y, incompatible with X, which 
I feel to be that which I most strongly desire. Y is, as it is 
sometimes expressed, ‘in the line of least resistance ’ for me— 
the course which I am aware I should take if I let my purely de- 
siring nature operate without hindrance. It is the course towards 
which I am aware that my character, as so far formed, naturally 
inclines me. Now, as actually engaged in this situation, I 
find that I cannot help believing that I can rise to duty and choose 
X; the ‘rising to duty’ being effected by what is commonly 
called ‘ effort of will’. And I further find, if I ask myself just 
what it is I am believing when I believe that I ‘ can ’ rise to duty, 
that I cannot help believing that it lies with me here and now, 
quite absolutely, which of two genuinely open possibilities I 
adopt ; whether, that is, I make the effort of will and choose 
X, or, on the other hand, let my desiring nature, my character 
as so far formed, ‘ have its way ’, and choose Y, the course ‘ in 
the line of least resistance’. These beliefs may, of course, be 
illusory, but that is not at present in point. For the present 
argument all that matters is whether beliefs of this sort 
are in fact discoverable in the moral agent in the situation of 
‘moral temptation’. For my own part, I cannot doubt the 
introspective evidence that they are. 

Now here is the vital point. No matter which course, X or Y, 
I choose in this situation, I cannot doubt, gua practical being 
engaged in it, that my choice is not just the expression of my 
formed character, and yet 7s a choice made by my self. For 
suppose I make the effort and choose X (my ‘ duty’). Since my 
very purpose in making the ‘effort’ is to enable me to act 
against the existing ‘set’ of desire, which is the expression of 
my character as so far formed, I cannot possibly regard the act 
itself as the expression of my character. On the other hand, 
introspection makes it equally clear that I am certain that it is I 
who choose; that the act is not an ‘ accident ’, but is genuinely 
my act. Or suppose that I choose Y (the end of ‘strongest 
desire’). The course chosen here is, it is true, in conformity with 
my ‘character’. But since I find myself unable to doubt that 
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I could have made the effort and chosen X, I cannot possibly 
regard the choice of Y as just the expression of my character. 
Yet here again I find that I cannot doubt that the choice is my 
choice, a choice for which J am justly to be blamed. 

What this amounts to is that I can and do attach meaning, qua 
moral agent, to an act which is not the self’s character and yet 
is genuinely the self’s act. And having no good reason to suppose 
that other persons have a fundamentally different mental 
constitution, it seems to me probable that anyone else who 
undertakes a similar experiment will be obliged to submit a 
similar report. I conclude, therefore, that the argument against 
“free will’ on the score of its ‘ meaninglessness ’ must be held to 
fail. ‘Free Will’ does have meaning ; though, because it is of 
the nature of a creative activity, its meaning is discoverable only 
in an intuition of the practical consciousness of the participating 
agent. To the agent making a moral choice in the situation 
where duty clashes with desire, his ‘ self’ is known to him as a 
creatively active self, a self which declines to be identified with his 
‘character’ as so formed. Not, of course, that the self’s 
character—let it be added to obviate misunderstanding—either 
is, or is supposed, by the agent to be, devoid of bearing upon his 
choices, even in the ‘ sector ’ in which free will is held to operate. 
On the contrary, such a bearing is manifest in the empirically 
verifiable fact that we find it ‘ harder’ (as we say) to make the 
effort of will required to ‘ rise to duty ’ in proportion to the extent 
that the ‘ dutiful ’ course conflicts with the course to which our 
character as so far formed inclines us. It is only in the polemics 
of the critics that a ‘free’ will is supposed to be incompatible 
with recognising the bearing of ‘ character’ upon choice. 

“ But what ”’ (it may be asked) “ of the all-important question 
of the value of this ‘ subjective certainty’? Even if what yousay 
is sound as ‘ phenomenology ’, is there any reason to suppose that 
the conviction on which you lay so much stress is in fact true?” 
I agree that the question is important ; far more important, 
indeed, than is always realised, for it is not always realised that the 
only direct evidence there could be for a creative activity like 
‘free will’ is an intuition of the practical consciousness. But 
this question falls outside the purview of the present paper. The 
aim of the paper has not been to offer a constructive defence of 
free will. It has been to show that the problem.as traditionally 
posed is a real, and not a pseudo, problem. A serious threat 
to that thesis, it was acknowledged, arises from the apparent 
difficulty of attaching meaning to an act which is not the ex- 
pression of the self’s character and yet 7s the self’s own act. 
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The object of my brief phenomenological analysis was to provide 
evidence that such an act does have meaning for us in the one 
context in which there is any sense in expecting it to have meaning. 


VII 


My general conclusion is, I fear, very unexciting. It is merely 
that it is an error to suppose that the ‘ Free Will’ problem, when 
correctly formulated, turns out not to be a ‘ problem’ at all. 
Labouring to reinstate an old problem is dull work enough. But 
I am disposed to think that the philosophic situation to-day cails 
for a good deal more dull work of a similar sort. 


Glasgow University. 








II.—_ART AND THE “OBJECT OF ART” 


By Pau ZIirr 


Preruaps the most persistent myth in present day esthetics is 
the notion that when we discuss a work of art we are not talking 
about a painting but about some “illusory” or “ imaginary ” 
thing sometimes called the “ object of art ”’ or the “ esthetic 
object’. I can best explain what this myth is by quoting a 
statement of Samuel Alexander. 


More than once I have pointed out how in the beautiful object the 
significance is supplied in part from the artist’s mind ; how it is he 
who makes the flat Madonna seem, as Mr. Berenson puts it, a tangible 
three-dimensional being, or who gives divine playfulness to the Hermes, 
or motion and dance to the motionless maidens in the picture of the 
Spring, or who finds the perfect, the only fitting word, to express 
@ meaning that springs from him,... And I have contrasted 
the object of art with the mere percept where also half comes from the 
perceiver’s mind and half from what he directly sees: the coloured 
moving shape is perceived to be a man, though sight alone without 
memory does not say so. The contrast .. . is this: the characters 
we impute to the object perceived, if we perceive correctly, really 
do belong to the object and may be sensed there on proper occasion ; 
the ccloured shape is the visible surfece of a man; but in the work 
of art there is always illusion: the Hermes is not divine only but 
seems so, and the girlsin the Spring are notin motion. At the same time, 
I have added, the artistic illusion is unlike ordinary perceptual illusion, 
for that illusion disappears to better acquaintance, is recognized to 
be an illusion. Whereas the illusion is of the essence of the work of 
art—ceases, therefore, to ke illusion and makes the object significant. 


—Philosophical and Literary Pieces, p. 259. 


Let me state the kind of thing Alexander is talking about ; for 
even though he expresses himself with admirable clarity, it is 
always useful to state a point in as simple a manner as is possible. 
And let us take some particular example, say, a Cezanne still- 
life of some apples. When we describe Cezanne’s painting 
we may say ‘the apples are solid, round full-volumes—like 
tangible three-dimensional things. The painting has great 
depth.’ But a painting is a thin strip of canvas covered with 
tiny pellets of pigment. The canvas is flat, but the work of 
art has great depth ? Thus Alexander arrives at the view that 
the work of art is distinct from the painting ; for the characters 
we impute to the painting do not really belong to it. We speak 
of solid voluminous apples, but there are only thin pellets of 
pigment on the surface of the canvas. Thus there is an illusion, 
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and this illusion is the object of art, that which we call beautiful, 
that which we judge, criticise, evaluate, and in general, discuss. 
It is as simple as this. 

Before examining this argument we should notice that Alexander 
is not alone among estheticians in adopting such a view. For 
analogous reasons Collingwood has claimed that the work of 
art is an “imaginary object’. And, in a similar vein, 8. C. 
Pepper contends that the work of art is our “ perceptions ”’ of 
the painting. De Witt Parker, following Bosanquet, held quite 
similar views. Of course, not all these estheticians agree that 
there is an illusion involved in our perception of a painting, but 
they all maintain, along with Alexander, that there is a sig- 
nificant discrepancy between the painting and the work of art. 
That is to say, they agree with Alexander in claiming that the 
characters we impute to the painting do not really belong to the 
painting, but rather, are characters of the work of art. Just 
what the work of art is held to be, varies from one philosopher 
to another; for Collingwood it is an “imaginary object” ; 
Pepper contends that it is a ‘‘ series of intermittent perceptions ”’ ; 
Alexander insists it is an “‘illusion’’; and so forth. But all 
agree that the painting is not the work of art. Indeed, it would 
not be too far amiss to say that the prevalent opinion in esthetics 
is in general accordance with Alexander’s account. And this 
is why it is important to show and to show clearly, how very 
mistaken this view is. 


I 


First of all we must consider the notion that there is an illusion 
involved in observing a painting. This particular point is, 
as we have already mentioned, somewhat peculiar to Alexander. 
For although other estheticians claim there is a discrepancy 
between the characters we impute to the painting and the 
characters it actually possesses, few are prepared to maintain 
that there is any illusion at work here. Thus, even though we 
may succeed in dispelling the illusion that there is illusion involved 
in observing a painting, we shall not have dispelled the more 
significant and more momentous illusion that there is some 
discrepancy between the characters we impute to the painting 
and the characters the painting actually possesses. Nonetheless, 
it is fruitful to begin our discussion by pointing out that all 
talk of illusion is wholly mistaken. For although it does not 
follow from the fact that there is no illusion at work here, that 
the characters we impute to the painting really do belong to 
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the painting, it would follow from the fact—if it were a fact— 
that there is an illusion at work here that the characters we 
impute to the painting do not really belong to the painting. 
Thus it is quite important to show that there is no illusion at work 
here, even though showing this does not prove all that we want 
to prove. To show that all talk of illusion is quite mistaken we 
must take pains to make clear just what is meant in speaking 
of an illusion. 

A traveller crossing a desert may suddenly see a clear lake 
spread out before him. He stares at it in amazement, rubs his 
eyes and looks again. The waters beckon him; he rushes 
forward and plunges his hand into hot sand. He was the victim 
of a mirage—an illusion. He thought there was water there, it 
looked like water, but in fact it was only sand. This is one 
example of what an illusion is like. Suppose someone suffers 
from hallucinations, and further suppose he sees an illusory apple 
on a table before him. He thinks an apple is there, he sees an 
apple, but when he reaches out to grasp it, there is nothing 
to be grasped. He is deceived, for he too is the victim of an 
illusion. Mirages and hallucinations are but two types of visual 
illusions. There are others still more common. But there are 
other things which are sometimes loosely spoken of as “ illusions ” 
which are usually not illusions at all. For example, if we asked 
someone to describe what he sees when he looks at railroad 
tracks he might say ‘ They look as if they converge in the distance’. 
We are all familiar with this sort of description of railroad 
tracks. And if anyone said this we shouldn’t feel anything wrong 
with what he was saying. For, in a way, they do look as if they 
converge, even though we all know that they do not. You can 
look long and hard at railroad tracks, squint your eyes and peer off 
into the distance, but they still look as if they converge, even 
though they do not in fact converge. But, ordinarily, there 
is nothing illusory about looking at railroad tracks, for no one is 
deceived. Ifa child, say, were to look at the railroad tracks and 
ask ‘how do the trains run on the tracks when they come 
together ?’ in such a case we would feel inclined to speak of an 
illusion. This point can, perhaps, be made clear by considering 
the matter in a slightly different fashion. Suppose a prankster 
laid out some railroad tracks which, instead of running parallel 
to one another, diverged in such a manner as to make them look 
parallel. Would anyone who stood at the right point on the 
tracks and looked off into the distance say ‘ The tracks look as 
if they run parallel’? Someone could describe what he saw 
in that way, but, most likely, he would be too amazed to say 
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anything at all. Indeed, he would think he was suffering from 
anillusion. But suppose he said to someone who was not looking 
at these queer tracks ‘ The tracks look as if they run parallel to 
one another’. The person who heard this would, most likely, not 
be the least astonished. #.g. a railroad foreman could ask one 
of his crew to take a look at the tracks they had just laid to see 
if they were parallel. He might be told that ‘ The tracks look 
as if they run parallel’, and such a response would not be apt 
tomake him staréinamazement. The point is that we can and do 
describe what we see when we look at ordinary railroad tracks 
by saying either ‘The tracks look as if they run parallel’ or 
‘ The tracks look as if they converge’. We should not ordinarily 
say that either description is the report of an illusion. For 
whether or no we say a particular description is the report 
of an illusion depends on whether the person who gives the 
description of what he sees is likely to be deceived or not. 

Let us now consider what happens when we observe a painting, 
and whether there is anything in such a situation which can 
properly be spoken of as an illusion. Suppose, while looking at a 
Cezanne still-life, we say ‘It has great depth. The apples 
pictured are full, solid volumes.’ This is the kind of statement 
we make when, say, we are in a painting gallery and are discussing 
the painting. In saying this I do not wish to suggest that we are 
apt to make this statement only in such a situation, for this is 
not true. There are many situations, many different ones, in 
which we make exactly the same statement. All I wish to 
suggest is that at least one of the situations where we make such 
a statement is the one I have just mentioned. When we are in the 
painting gallery discussing the painting, and when we say ‘ The 
painting has great depth’, are we deceived into believing that 
we could walk through the canvas, put our hands in it, move 
around inside? Does the canvas look as though we could walk 
into and through it ? The canvas looks as though it has great 
depth ? Another way of putting this question is to ask: does 
the frame around the painting look, say, like the frame of an 
open window ? Or like a doorway through which we could pass 
freely 2? We often do say that a painting is very much like a 
window ; a window through which we can see all kinds of strange 
and fascinating things which cannot be seen through any ordinary 
window. But when we see an ordinary open window it really 
does look as though we can pass through the window. But when 
we see a painting which we sometimes speak of as a window 
through which to view the world, it does not really look as though 
we could pass our hands and feet through it. Not at all. The 
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canvas looks flat just as it is flat. Are we to suppose when 
Alexander first saw the “ flat Madonna ”’ he speaks of, that he 
couldn’t see that the picture of the Madonna was painted on a flat 
canvas ’—that the painted canvas didn’t look flat to him? 
Did he have to go up and look closely at the canvas to see that it 
actually was flat, and that it would be quite futile for him to 
attempt to clamber through ? This seems most unlikely. For 
the only type of painting where the canvas doesn’t look flat is 
what we call a work of “ trompe |’oeil ’’—and the name is tailor- 
made ; for it is a type of painting where the artist has amused 
himself, and possibly his audience, by creating optical illusions. 
When we first look at this sort of work we are deceived and fail 
to realise that we are looking at a painting. In observing a work 
of trompe l’oeil we are apt to suppose that the picture of an 
apple is not a picture but a real apple. The apple looks as 
though we could take it in our hands. And people sometimes are 
deceived. Just as children might be deceived by the illusion of 
railroad tracks converging and might have to be taken for a walk 
along the tracks to be convinced that they do not in fact con- 
verge, so people sometimes must touch the canvas, must peer at 
it, to convince themselves that the picture of an apple is indeed 
just that, not a real apple after all. But neither Cezanne’s 
paintings nor the Renaissance Madonnas are works of trompe l’oeil. 
If Alexander was correct in claiming that “the illusion is of 
the essence of the work of art’ and if this kind of illusion is 
the kind he is talking about then there would be no way of 
distinguishing a work of trompe |’oeil from any other work—but 
in fact we do make such a distinction. (It is true that it is hard 
to draw a clear cut line between those works which are properly 
spoken of as works of trompe l’oeil and those which are not. 
For here, as everywhere, there are borderline cases. Thus 
red merges imperceptibly into blue—but who would on that 
account say that red is blue ?) It is true that there are paintings 
which produce optical illusions, and the fact that they do is 
adequately indicated by the way we label them. For in calling 
them works of “ trompe l’oeil ’ we wish to signalise that these 
paintings do deceive the eye, and in this respect are quite unlike 
other paintings which are not works of trompe l’oeil. Thus it is 
quite true to say that there are some paintings which produce 
optical illusions, and if this was what Alexander was saying then 
he would be perfectly correct. However, it is completely 
obvious that this is not what Alexander was saying. For I take 
it that when he says “ the illusion is of the essence of the work of 
art ’’, he is saying that every work of art has something to do with 
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an illusion and not merely that there are some works of art which 
have something to do with an illusion. Thus unless we are 
prepared to maintain the false view that all paintings are works 
of trompe |’oeil, and not merely that some are, we have, as yet, 
seen no evidence which would warrant Alexander’s statement that 
“the illusion is of the essence of the work of art’. And we must 
note that even though there are some paintings which have some- 
thing to do with an illusion, these paintings are relatively few 
in number, indeed, quite scarce, and they are of slight interest 
to the esthetician. By far the greatest number of paintings are, 
in this respect, like Cezanne’s canvases. The canvases are flat 
and they appear flat, they are seen as flat, they look flat. No 
one is ever deceived. 

We have seen that one important characteristic of illusions is 
not applicable to paintings. This is the fact that we are deceived 
by illusions, but we are not deceived by any ordinary painting. 
This is, in itself, sufficient to indicate that all talk of illusion is 
quite misleading. But we need not stop here, for, as we press 
the matter, it becomes more and more apparent that there can 
be no question of an illusion. A person on the desert might be 
familiar with mirages and thus might not be deceived by what he 
sees. Thus, in this case, looking at the painting might be 
analogous to looking at the mirage, for in neither case is there 
any deception. But the similarity between the two cases begins 
and ends at this point. No one has to study the mirage, examine 
and grow familiar with it before he says ‘ It looks as if there is a 
lake in the distance’. For a single glance will suffice to reveal 
the lake in the distance. But this is totally unlike what occurs 
when people look at a Cezanne painting. It may take some time 
to see the depth in one of his paintings ; the observer must first 
grow familiar with the painting, get to know it by carefully 
examining the structure, composition, design, and so forth. Of 
course, there are many paintings which do not require such exten- 
sive study. For example, even a quick look at Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch will suffice to show that it is a picture of a group 
of figures, some in front of others. But there are many paintings 
for which a brief glance will not suffice to disclose the volumes 
and spaces and, with such a painting, we must first get to know it 
quite well before we can see its depth. An analogy with music 
may be useful here. This process of getting to know a painting 
has its counterpart in the process of getting to know a piece of 
music. When we first hear a somewhat complex work, say a 
Bach violin partita, we may have difficulty in recognising the 
themes and in following the variations. When we do know the 
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work we can then hear the themes clearly. Can we say that this 
process of getting to know a work of art is the progressive growth 
of an illusion? If to see the volumes and space in a painting 
is to have an illusion then it seems we should describe this 
process of getting to know a painting as the progressive growth 
of an illusion, the deliberate cultivation of an hallucination, 
But if this is an illusion it certainly is unlike anything else which 
we ordinarily call an illusion. Indeed, it is so unlike anything 
which is ordinarily called an illusion that it seems quite grotesque 
to speak of it in this way. Finally, after having managed to see 
the depth in a Cezanne painting, we can often revert to our 
original way of seeing it. That is, sometimes we can choose to 
see it as having depth or to see it as flat. But who can do this 
with an illusion? For the illusion of the lake in the distance is 
not something that can be dispelled at will. And the same thing 
is true of all illusions. But this is totally unlike the so-called 
“ illusion ”’ of space in the Cezanne still-life. For in looking ata 
Cezanne still-life we can often choose either to see the painting 
as flat or to see it as having depth. 

So far we have failed to produce any evidence for Alexander's 
statement “the illusion is of the essence of the work of art”. 
But we cannot leave the matter like this. For, from what has 
so far been said, it would seem that Alexander was an utterly 
confused thinker and had not the slightest idea of what an 
illusion was like. And this, of course, is absolutely false. I do 
think Alexander is mistaken in what he says, but I do not 
think it is a foolish or a naive mistake. And if we cannot 
present what he is saying in a more plausible light, this only 
points to a failure in our analysis. However, I think we can 
make his position seem quite plausible if we approach it in a 
certain manner. It was mentioned above that we often do say 
a painting is very much like a window. And we argued that 
looking at a painting is, except perhaps with works of trompe 
Voeil, not at all like looking at an open window. And I still 
believe that what we said is quite true. But we failed to point 
out that looking at a painting may seem very much like looking 
at a closed window, and it may also seem very much like looking 
through a closed window. For example, someone standing 
before a closed window may look through the glass at, say, the 
landscape outside. But he may also look at the glass of the 
window. Similarly, someone standing before a painting may look 
as it were, through the canvas and see a new and fascinating 
landscape. But he may also look at the canvas. Now when we 
look at a closed window, especially if the glass is somewhat dusty, 
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we do not think we can pass through the window, for we know 
quite well that the glass will prevent us from doing this. It 
does not look as though we could actually pass through the glass, 
and the only time it would look that way is when the window 
looks just like an open window. Nonetheless, we can look 
through the glass, and we know that what we see is on the other 
side of the glass. Thus looking at a painting seems very much 
like looking at a somewhat dusty window. But when we look 
through the canvas we know that what we see is not on the other 
side of the canvas. For what we see when we look through the 
canvas is no-where and no-when. The canvas looks as though 
there is something beyond it, but in fact there is nothing. Thus 
there is anillusion. When we look through a window we look at, 
say, the landscape. But when we look through the canvas we 
look at the esthetic object, the work of art. Thus the work of 
art is akin to the Red Queen in that it too exists only on the other 
side of the glass. And this is a very persuasive picture of what 
does transpire when we look at paintings. 

But even though this account is persuasive when looked at 
in one way, if we approach it with a critical eye its persuasiveness 
can be dispelled. For, in fact, looking through a canvas is 
quite unlike looking through a glass, and this despite the fact 
that an analogy can be made out between them. When we 
look through a glass—even a dusty one—it does look as though 
we could walk around in the space beyond the glass, as though 
there is a place for head and hands and feet on the other side of 
the glass. But when we look through a canvas it does not look 
at ail like this. The only time it would look like this is when 
we look at works of trompe l’oeil. And we have already pointed 
out that these are very special and rare cases. If when we looked 
through what we took to be a window, even a dusty window, we 
found that there was nothing outside, no other side to the glass, 
we should be astounded. For, in such a case, we assume that it 
did look as though there was something on the other side of the 
glass. It would be like looking across the room through a 
dusty window at what we took to be the house across the street 
only to find that some astounding artist had painted the whole 
scene on our window pane. In such a case it really would look 
as though there was something on the other side of the glass. I 
submit that this is not at all like what does happen when we 
look at an ordinary painting, or even when we look through an 
ordinary painting. And it is no good saying that if we put the 
painting in the window frame in place of the glass and if we 
arranged the lighting in a certain way and if we then had a person 

31 
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look at it who didn’t know what had been done, then it would 
look to him as though there was something on the other side of 
the painting. For all this is to say no more than that if the 
painting didn’t look the way it does in fact ordinarily look, then 
it might look as though there was something on the other side of 
the painting. And for all I know perhaps we could play such 
tricks with paintings, but whether it could be done or not is 
totally irrelevant to what Iam saying. For in saying that when 
we look through a painting it does not look as though there is 
something on the other side of the painting, I am not talking 
about what might be the case. I am talking only about what 
is the case, and the fact that something else might be the case 
doesn’t in the least matter. 

Thus, we may repeat, we have not as yet found any evidence 
which would warrant Alexander’s statement that “the illusion 
is of the essence of the work of art’. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that, as Alexander states, ‘“‘the artistic illusion is unlike 
ordinary perceptual illusion”. And we must admit that it is 
unlike ordinary perceptual illusion, very much unlike it. Indeed, 
so very much unlike anything we ordinarily speak of as an illusion 
that, as yet, we haven’t seen the slightest reason for speaking 
of it as an illusion. However, we need not labour this point. 
It is clear that Alexander did think something dreadfully queer 
was going on and he used the word ‘illusion’ to describe it. 
And one of the things that he, along with some other estheticians, 
finds dreadfully queer is the way we ordinarily talk about 
paintings. Here we have the real question. 


II 


The real question before us is, to use Alexander’s terms, 
whether the characters we impute to a painting really do belong 
to the painting or not. Alexander, along with some other 
estheticians, claims that they do not. Thus they claim that we 
often say things about paintings which are not in fact true of the 
paintings. Of course, they do not claim that none of the things 
we say about paintings are in fact true of the paintings, but only 
that some of the things we say about paintings are not in fact 
true. And what is more, it is the important and interesting 
things we say about paintings that are not in fact true. For 
example, such statements as ‘The painting has great depth’, 
‘The apples pictured are full of solid volumes ’, etc., are held to 
be not in fact true. Now it is not too difficult to see one reason 
why they are inclined to say this. There are times when we 
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point to a painting by Cezanne and say ‘It has great depth’. 
And there are times when we point to the same painting and say 
‘Tt is flat’. Alexander, having caught hold of these two, quite 
different, descriptions is troubled how to put them together. 
The painting can’t both have great depth and be flat—this sounds 
like a contradiction. Hence, he reasons, when we say the 
painting has depth we are suffering from an illusion. 

Now I want to say that a Cezanne painting really does have 
great depth. We are not victimised by an illusion, nor are we 
suffering from an hallucination, when we say of the apples in a 
Cezanne still-life, that one apple is in front of the other. Nor 
are we speaking of what seems to be the case instead of what 
actually is the case. One apple is in front of the other, the 
painting does have great depth. Thus there is nothing to be 
explained away. But there is a confusion which must be elimin- 
ated. Let there be no mistake about what is being said here. 
Alexander says that the Madonna is flat, the Hermes is not divine 
but only seems so, the girls in the Spring are not in motion—they 
too only seem so. Now I cannot say whether the Hermes 
Alexander speaks of is divine or not, for I do not know which 
statue he is referring to. But if, when he speaks of the girls 
in the Spring, he is referring to Botticelli’s Primavera, then, of 
course, the girls are in motion. There is no question of it merely 
seeming to be the case, it is the case. Furthermore, let it be 
clear that it is the painting I am talking about, not some “ illusory 
object’? or “imaginary object’ or a “series of intermittent 
perceptions ”’. 

There are many ways of describing a painting. We can say 
‘The painting is flat’ and we can also say ‘ The painting has 
great depth’. We can say ‘It is a painting of apples, all of 
which are about the same size, with some close up and others off 
in the distance’. We can also say ‘ It is a painting of apples, all 
of which are different sizes, some large and placed towards the 
bottom of the canvas, and others small at the top of the canvas ’. 
(We can also describe what we see and speak of how the painting 
looks, but the use of this sort of description is not germane to 
our problem.) Difficulties arise only if we suppose that all of 
these descriptions have the same use, only if we confuse the use 
of these various descriptions. 

We can imagine a curious sort of game that might be played here 
to clarify our problem. Suppose we set ourselves the task of 
describing a Cezanne painting, and we wished to describe it in all 
sorts of ways. First, we might say the painting is a flat pigment 
coated strip of canvas mounted on wooden stretchers. If we 
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were to go to a carpenter and ask him to build a crate for shipping 
the painting we might say to him ‘ The crate needn’t be very wide; 
it will be used to ship an ordinary painting’. It would be im- 
portant in this case for the carpenter to realise that the painting 
we wish to ship is made of a flat strip of canvas mounted on 
wooden stretchers, for some paintings are executed on gesso 
panels, some on masonite, and some on plaster slabs, and so 
forth. The width of the crate required might vary in different 
cases. Secondly, we might say that painting is a strip of linen 
canvas coated with pigments containing manganese oxides, 
iron hydroxides, and so forth. This would be important and 
relevant to a chemist engaged in cleaning the painting. It might 
also be of interest to someone planning to purchase the painting 
for he would probably wish to know whether the colours are 
especially apt to fade. Thirdly, we might say it is a painting 
of apples, all of which are different sizes, some large and placed 
towards the bottom of the canvas, and others small towards the 
top. This- would be like describing a picture of two people, one 
close up and the other off in the distance, as a picture of one very 
big person and another very tiny person. Even this queer sort 
of description occasionally has a use. For example, it would be 
relevant to describe the picture as consisting of large and small 
apples to an art student intent on copying the painting. Eg. 
we might say to him ‘ You have drawn the apple towards the 
top of the canvas much too large. The one in the painting you 
are supposed to be copying is a very small apple.’ Fourthly, 
we might say it is a painting of apples, all of which are about 
the same size, with some close up and others off in the distance. 
Thisis, perhaps, the most familiar kind of description of a painting. 
When we ask ‘ What is the painting of ?’ this is one sort of 
answer that might be relevant. In short, it is what we usually 
call a description of the subject-r-atter of the painting. Fifthly, 
we might say it is a painting with strong two-dimensional 
movements contrasted with a diagonal three-dimensional move- 
ment. Or we might say simply, the painting has great depth. 
This is the sort of description a person who criticises, judges, 
evaluates, or simply appreciates, the painting would be primarily 
interested in. There are of course still many other kinds of 
descriptions that might be. given, but these are sufficient for 
our purposes. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding of what has been said, 
let me say explicitly that in providing examples of how these 
various descriptions are sometimes used I do not, by any means, 
wish to suggest that they are used only in the ways mentioned. 
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For this is plainly untrue. Nor do I wish to suggest that the 
examples given are to be taken as typical instances of how these 
various descriptions are used. Perhaps they are typical in- 
stances and perhaps they are not. I cannot say, for I am not at 
all sure how it could be shown either that they are typical instances 
or that they are not typical instances. And whether they 
are or are not typical instances is of no importance here. For 
all I wish to suggest is that at least one kind of situation where 
we use such descriptions is of the kind we have just mentioned. 
And if this is granted then that is quite sufficient for the purposes 
of this discussion. 

One way of relieving the puzzle about the apparent “ conflict ”’ 
between the first and fifth descriptions is to realise that we 
have a similar “conflict ’’ between the third and fourth des- 
criptions. In one breath we can speak of two apples in the picture 
as being different sizes, one large and one small. In another 
breath we can also speak of the apples as being the same size, 
one in front of the other. We shall be in Alexander’s dilemma 
if we feel that only one of these descriptions is the true description. 
If we feel inclined to say ‘ How can both of these accounts be 
true? Hither the two apples pictured are the same size or they 
are not’, the same puzzle arises. For what shall we say ? 
Shall we say the two apples are the same size but they look 
different ? Or shall we say they are different sizes but they 
look alike ? If we say they are the same size, in what way do 
they look different ? Only in that one is close up and the other 
is off in the distance. When we say they are the same in size 
they also look the same size. If we say they are different in 
size, in what way do they look alike ? For when we say they are 
different sizes we can also say they look different sizes. All 
that we shall have done, in introducing descriptions of how the 
apples look, is to have introduced another pair of apparently 
“conflicting ’’ descriptions. For now instead of the descriptions 
‘The apples are the same size’ and ‘ The apples are different 
sizes ’ we have the descriptions ‘ The apples look the same size ’ 
and ‘ The apples look different sizes’. Thus we are not one jot 
better off than we were at the start. (And this is one way of 
seeing that the use of descriptions of what we see and how things 
look is not germane to our problem.) 

What we must realise here is that these apparently “con- 
flicting ” descriptions, the third with the fourth, the first with 
the fifth, do not in fact conflict with one another. They could 
conflict only if they were used in the same ways, in the same 
situation and for the same purposes. This is not the case, and 
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that it is not must be quite clear. If we contcast the description 
‘The painting is flat —when we use this description to inform 
a carpenter about the width of a crate required for shipping a 
painting, with the description ‘ The painting has great depth "— 
when we use this description to inform an art-critic about the 
structure of a painting, we can see that these two descriptions 
have nothing to do with one another. It would be absurd to 
tell the carpenter ‘ The painting has great depth’ for he would 
suppose a very wide crate was required. And it would be equally 
absurd to tell the art-critic ‘ The painting is flat ’ for he would be 
astounded to hear that a Cezanne still-life had no depth. He 
might well reply ‘ Are you sure ? Cezanne was a master in his 
treatment of space. Perhaps the painting is not an original ?’ 
If an art-critic tells us ‘ Many of Gauguin’s paintings, unlike those 
of Cezanne, are flat’ are we to say the critic is confused ? 
Doesn’t he know that all paintings are flat ? And if we told this 
to the critic he would probably reply in a justifiably irritable 
tone that he had no time to waste on this nonsense. If we 
didn’t learn enough about art when we were children to under- 
stand what he is talking about we had better go back to school 
and learn some more before we attempt to philosophise about 
art. 

The point is that the description ‘ The painting is flat ’ which 
we use in speaking about a painting to an art-critic is totally 
unlike the description ‘The painting is flat’ which we use in 
speaking about a painting to a carpenter. If we do not take 
the notion too seriously it is useful here to speak of a family 
of descriptions ; in this way we can speak of members of the 
carpenter’s family of descriptions, and members of the art- 
critic’s family, members of the chemist’s family, and so forth. 
Now it is very important to realise that quite often members of 
the carpenter’s family look very much like members of the art- 
critic’s family. We have already pointed out that the des- 
criptions ‘ The painting is flat’ and ‘The painting has depth’ 
which belong to the critic’s family have their doubles which 
belong to the carpenter’s family. And note that the descriptions 
‘The painting looks flat’ and ‘ The painting looks as if it has 
depth ’ which belong to the carpenter’s family also have their 
doubles which belong to the critic’s family. And there are many 
other sets of doubles ; e.g. ‘The painting is top-heavy ’, ‘ The 
painting is fragile’, and so forth, all have their doubles. But 
we ordinarily have no trouble in telling them apart. The reason 
for this is that they rarely associate. Members of the carpenter’s 
family hardly ever stray into an art gallery for, if they do 
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they are usually thrown out by the critic who finds them dull 
company. The only time a member of the carpenter’s family 
ever lingers in an art gallery is when he has been dragged in by the 
heels by some philosopher to be mated with a member of the 
critic’s family. Is it any wonder that such a union engenders 
a contradiction ? But this is no excuse for the philosopher to 
claim that the members of the critic’s family are all bastards. 
When we say ‘ The painting is flat ’ and then in another breath 
add ‘ but the painting has great depth’ we are mixing up these 
two, quite different, descriptions in a horribly confused manner 
so as to yield a dilemma. There is in fact no conflict between 
these two descriptions ; thus there is no need to try to explain 
away one in favour of the other. 

Of course, in saying there is in fact no conflict between these 
two descriptions I do not wish to suggest that every time some- 
one says ‘ The painting is flat but the painting has great depth ’ 
it is necessarily the case that in fact there is no conflict. For this 
would be very much like saying that it is necessarily the case that 
no one in fact could contradict himself. And this certainly is not 
true. People are not in the habit of deliberately pronouncing 
explicit contradictions, but this is not to say that they could not 
do so if they chose. But the presumption is that if anyone does, 
in the ordinary run of things, say ‘ The painting is flat but it 
has great depth’ he is not deliberately pronouncing an explicit 
contradiction, but rather, is mixing up two, quite different, 
descriptions, perhaps deliberately, so as to yield an apparent 
paradox. In such a case there is in fact no conflict between 
these two descriptions and, thus, there is no need to attempt to 
explain away one in favour of the other. Even more significantly, 
there is no need, and indeed it is a serious mistake, to suppose that 
there is some unique object corresponding to each different 
description. It is an error, and an error which has vitiated a 
good deal of recent esthetics, to postulate some illusory or 
imaginary object to be the work of art. The ordinary painting 
hanging in the museum is the work of art, and not some illusion 
or hallucination. There aren’t two things being referred to when 
we say, in the carpenter’s shop, ‘ The painting is flat’, and when 
we say, in the gallery, ‘ The painting has great depth’. There is 
just one, and it is the painting. There are two descriptions, not 
two objects. 

In concluding this paper I should like briefly to indicate one 
important point that we have not mentioned. And although 
we have not mentioned it, this point is quite important for there is 
very good reason to believe that it is the source from which all 
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these other puzzles stem. To see just what this is, it is essential 
to notice that Alexander, along with other estheticians, does not 
feel inclined to explain away the description ‘The painting I 
is flat’ but he does wish to explain away the description ‘ The 
painting has great depth’. This is quite illuminating, for the 
fact that he does wish to explain away ‘ The painting has great 
depth ’ but does not wish to explain away ‘ The painting is flat’ 


shows that he is troubled by the one description in a way that he 1. 
is not by the other. Thus if we wish to get at the source of this 
difficulty, it is not sufficient to indicate, as we have done, that Pp 
these two apparently conflicting descriptions do not in fact Ld 
conflict and that they have totally different uses. What we must “ 
do is eliminate the difficulty estheticians find in connection with st 
our use of the description ‘The painting has great depth’. a 
And this difficulty is, of course, how to settle disputes over Ww 
whether or no a painting does have great depth, how to verify the 
statement ‘ The painting has great depth’, and so forth. Thus aC 
I am saying that estheticians who try to explain away the des- ti 
cription ‘ The painting has great depth ’ do so because they are P 
inclined to believe that a dispute over the depth of a painting af 
cannot be resolved. That is, they are inclined to say that in aa 
such a situation there is nothing that can be done to settle the t 
issue, that we cannot establish either that the painting does have Be 


depth or that it does not have depth. Thus, instead of saying Be 
‘The painting has great depth’ they feel we should say, if we 0! 


wish to speak properly, ‘ The painting seems to have great depth’. ee 
Thus the fundamental question is : can we verify that the painting h 
has great depth ? And the answer is that, of course, we can. Pp 
However, I do not propose to argue this point here. The d 


question has been mentioned only to indicate that it is a problem 
which must be dealt with before that ghost of esthetics, the 
mysterious esthetic object, can finally be laid to rest. 
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III.—PERCEPTION, SCIENCE AND COMMON 
SENSE 


By R. J. Hirst 
1. Introduction 

In this paper I propose to consider some of the basic issues in the 
problem of perception ; my excuse for dealing with so hackneyed 
a topic is that there seems to me to have been no satisfactory 
solution offered, while the number of unsafe theoretical super- 
structures raised seems to call for further inspection and ex- 
cavation of the foundations, even though much of this excavation 
will of necessity be on ground well dug over by others. 

The paper is divided into two main sections. The first is 
somewhat dialectical, in the Aristotelian sense, and is an examina- 
tion of the arguments from illusion and hallucination by which 
philosophers have sought to controvert the common-sense 
assumptions about perception. I hope to show that these 
arguments have little force, although a discussion of them brings 
to light some points which require further consideration. In the 
second part, approaching the matter gvorxds, I discuss what 
seems to me to be the main problem of perception, namely that 
of giving a satisfactory interpretation of the scientific evidence 
especially that of physiology. As the relevance of this evidence 
has been denied, explicitly by Price and implicitly by the 
practice of several modern philosophers, I shall also attempt to 
defend the prominence I give to it. 


A. A CONSIDERATION OF THE ARGUMENTS FROM 
ILLUSION AND HALLUCINATION 


2. The Common-sense Assumptions 


There are noteworthy differences between philosophical 
theories and the common-sense assumptions of the plain man 
about the nature and objects of perception, and these differences 
are largely the effect of the arguments we are about to consider. 
It is in fact generally agreed that the arguments have refuted 
Naive Realism, the creed of the plain man. But as I feel that 
the usual statements of Naive Realism are not at all fair to our 
everyday assumptions, I propose to venture my own statement of 
these normally implicit assumptions, formulating them as 
follows : 
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(i) We live in a world of extended interacting entities, viz. 
human beings, other animals, plants and material things ; 
each of us is one such entity, and we enter into various relations 
with other entities in which we act on them or are acted on by 
them, e.g. we eat some and may be transported by others. 
Important among such relations is perceiving, the genus of 
seeing, hearing, touching, tasting and smelling, in which a person 
becomes aware of these entities and of their characteristics. 
We also perceive many things that we would not class among 
these entities, e.g. shadows, cinema pictures, reflexions, accidents 
or noises, but they are easily fitted into the scheme as patterns 
on the surface of such entities or events involving them or occurring 
in them ; also they share with these entities the general character- 
istic of objects of perception, that they are “ public ” or “ inter- 
personal ’’, by which I mean that they can be perceived by different 
persons and so are in a sense distinct from, independent of and 
external to any one percipient. This rather vague view of a 
person as one entity in and interacting with a world of public 
entities and events which he perceives, I shall henceforth refer 
to as the “ publicity assumption”’. It seems to me to be the 
fundamental feature of the common-sense view we are considering. 

(1) We perceive these entities and events directly and im- 
mediately in the special sense that there are no more direct and 
immediate objects of perception on account of which we should 
wish to cal] even touching mediate or indirect. 

(ui) Things may look different from what they are, and we can 
get varying views of them; there is nothing paradoxical in this 
because the variation depends on factors extraneous to the object. 
We might put this by saying that perceiving is a varying relation 
between a percipient and a relatively constant object. 

(iv) We can ascertain by perception the real nature and 
characteristics of most of these objects, although several acts 
of perception, checks and experiments may be necessary for 
certainty. 

Many philosophers would deny all these assumptions, but their 
vital point of divergence from common sense seems to be the 
postulation of private immediate objects of perception. Despite 
variety of opinion about details, there seems to be widespread 
agreement that what is fundamental in perception is the direct 
awareness of immediate objects private to the percipient, 
of “ideas ’’ or “ sensedata ’’, and that hence we never have direct 
awareness of public objects in the sense indicated above. I shall 
try to show, however, that the arguments from illusion and 
hallucination necessitate but little modification of the common- 
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sense assumptions and do not support the postulation of private 
immediate objects of awareness. 

These arguments form a complex group which it will be useful 
to divide up for consideration. The main division is between 
those which rely on the error involved in illusions and hallucina- 
tions to undermine the supposed certainty of perception, and 
those which, pointing to many cases where the content of per- 
ception varies with the position or the physical or mental state 
of the percipient, claim that whether the percipient is deceived 
or not this variation proves that the immediate object of per- 
ception is private to the percipient. I shall deal first with 
arguments of this second type, considering in section (3) those 
based on “illusions ”’ such as perspectival distortion, colour- 
blindness or double vision, and in section (4) those based on 
hallucinations. 


3. Illusions and Private Immediate Objects 

This part of the argument from illusion might run: “A 
material object, e.g. a table, may at the same time appear 
circular to one observer and elliptical to another ; but it cannot 
be both circular and elliptical, so one at least of these appearances 
is illusory and one at least of the observers cannot be directly 
aware of the public table or its surface; but he is aware of 
something and so must be aware of a private object, wiz. a 
sensedatum. . . .”” We need not pursue this argument into its 
dubious second stage wherein it is claimed that as each of these 
appearances seems to have the same epistemological status they 
are all sensedata; it is sufficient to point out the incredible 
assumption that a table or other public object can never look 
or appear different from what it is, so that if one sees something 
elliptical-looking one cannot be seeing or be directly aware of a 
round table or its surface. For why not simply accept it as the 
case that objects look different when observed from different 
positions or through different media? It would be amazing 
and disconcerting if they did not. 

It will be objected that philosophers do not make this absurd 
assumption and that they will admit that we do in a “ vulgar ”’ 
sense see the round table even if it looks elliptical, but that we 
do not ‘‘ sense ’’ the round table, 7.e. do not have direct intuitive 
awareness of it or its surface, because the table is alleged to be 
round whereas we are aware of something elliptical. And this 
objection will be supported by references to cases of subjective 
variation, e.g. the colour-blind man in seeing a red house is aware 
of something grey, or the man with double vision is aware of 
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two bottle-like appearances when looking at one public bottle; 
they at least must be aware of private immediate objects. 

But neither this objection nor the argument itself is acceptable 
for a variety of reasons. First, they are adduced to wean us 
from common sense, but there seems to be an adequate common- 
sense answer. As regards the table, the plain man would pre- 
sumably say that he saw or was aware of a round table, or of the 
top or surface of one, and he might also say that from where he 
was it looked elliptical although it was round. But there is no 
difficulty unless one makes the incredible assumption referred 
to above. As regards colour-blindness, etc. he can say that as 
certain bodily defects impair digestion or manipulative skill, so 
others affect one’s powers of perception with the result that one 
fails to see things properly, and red may look grey or a bottle 
look double. Thus the colour-blind man sees the red house, but 
owing to these defects fails to see it properly so that it looks grey ; 
or one might say that he has a similar experience to that of a 
man looking at a grey house. But neither of these statements 
means that he sees properly a grey thing, a grey object, or that 
therefore there exists any grey object. To suppose this would 
be to reify “ experience’ or the “look ”’ of a thing by treating 
them as extra objects. 

Secondly, the argument would seem to depend on what I call 
the “immediacy assumption ”’, namely that perception is or 
involves a direct and unvaryingly excellent immediate awareness 
of some object. In the table example the percipient would have 
this special awareness of an elliptical object. But to assume 
this is to beg the question against common sense, for what is in 
issue is the existence of this immediate awareness and private 
object. On this assumption, both when one dimly sees a distant 
tree through haze and when one is seeing it clearly from nearby, 
one is equally clearly perceiving, according to Locke, or sensing, 
on modern theory ; in the first case one is clearly and directly 
aware of a hazy object, in the second of a distinct one, 1.¢. the 
awareness relation is constantly optimum although the alleged 
immediate objects vary. If the relation is not constantly 
optimum the argument from illusion is jeopardised, for if sense- 
data may be objects of direct intuitive awareness when failing 
to appear what they are, so surely may material objects. But 
perception, as ordinarily understood, varies in accuracy and 
quality—we talk of seeing or hearing “clearly ”’ or “‘ not very 
clearly’, of “careful observation’’ or “a casual glance”. 
Once this is realised there seems no reason for supposing that 
when a thing is not being seen clearly or properly it is only the 
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mediate object of perception, and that there is still being had an 
optimum view, but of an inferior immediate object. And the 
rejection of the immediacy assumption seems particularly required 
in those cases, e.g. double vision, colour-blindness, short sight or 
deafness, where the subjective variation in how the object looks 
or sounds seems clearly attributable to defects in the percipient’s 
sense organs or nervous system which presumably impair his 
powers of sensory awareness. 

Thirdly, we should not accept without question the supposition 
that the alleged immediate object of perception is private. 
Most of the examples of sensedata seem to be quite as public as 
tables and chairs, e.g. colour patches, noises or smells. Two or 
more people can see the same pattern of colour, hear the same 
noise or smell the same smell—witness their being able to discuss 
them or inform others of them. In fact the private sense- 
data/public material object dichotomy is most unsatisfactory, as 
is further shown by our regarding sounds and smells as capable 
of existing unperceived or even as causes, ¢.g. sounds awaken 
or occasionally shatter glass, smells may nauseate and the colour 
of an object affects its absorption of heat. Surely what varies 
with the percipient’s position, health or attention, and so might 
be called “‘ subjective ’’ or “ private ’’, is not the object of per- 
ception, be it sofa or sunset, but the view he gets of it, the way it 
looks, or the extent to which he notices it, 7.e. the quality and 
accuracy of his perception of it. But it is better to reserve the 
private/public distinction for differentiating between mental 
images and perceived objects; to apply it within the latter 
blurs the main distinction. 

However, although these points seem to dispose of this part of 
the argument from illusion, they do emphasise the need for further 
explanation of the variations in the quality of perception ; but 
this cannot usefully be done before physiology is discussed. 


4. Hallucinations and Private Objects 


The occurrence of hallucinations might at first seem to be the 
strongest reason for supposing that there are private immediate 
objects of perception, for in most cases the hallucination cannot 
plausibly be explained as the look or view of any public object 
present ; hence the drunkard’s pink rats and the oasis of a mirage 
are called “‘ wild sensedata’”’ and regarded as a trump card 
against Naive Realism. And although one may wonder why an 
alleged group hallucination like a mirage should be regarded as 
a private sensedatum, there is clearly a defence required if the 
common-sense view about perception is to be maintained. 
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One should note first that many alleged hallucinations are not 
hallucinations at all. Mirages are cases of reflexion and so come 
under the argument from illusion ; one does see an actual oasis 
but it appears to be in a different plat e from its real one, although 
sometimes the hallucinations of extreme thirst may be of oases 
and so be confused with mirages. Nor does it seem fair to class 
simple misperceptions like mistaking a three for an eight on a 
distant bus as partial hallucinations?: in fact one might even argue 
this was a mis-sensing as it concerns the shape of a colour-patch. 

There are two main kinds of phenomena to be considered. 
First, after-images, spots before the eyes, and ringing in the ears, 
all of which although perhaps not strictly hallucinations might be 
alleged as wild sensedata. They have two important charac- 
teristics which distinguish them from objects of perception: 
they “follow one around”’ so that they cannot be escaped by 
moving about or closing one’s eyes or stopping one’s ears, and 
they are wholly private and cannct be perceived by others. 
The answer thus seems to be that they are not objects of per- 
ception and having them is not a case of perceiving ; hence it is 
misleading to call them sensedata at all. Secondly, hallucinations 
par excellence like the apparitions of delirium febrile or tremens. 
It is characteristic of such hallucinations that the victim is not 
in full control of his faculties and powers of discrimination 
owing to drunkenness, fever, madness, starvation, or even acute 
anxiety or drowsiness. Hence he ‘s not able to distinguish 
properly between perceived objects and mental or dream images, 
especially as, owing to these disposing factors, the images often 
have unusual vividness. Normally this mistake of thinking 
that images are real things is easily avoided, but the victim 
of such hallucinations is not in a normal state; we must, there- 
fore, challenge the belief that having hallucinations is normal 
sensing or perceiving but with a peculiar sort of object. 

One vital point arising out of this discussion is the difference 
between perception and having mental images, dreams or pains. 
Much confusion in the problem of perception has been caused 
by the neglect of this, and though Locke could claim the support 
of physiological theory for his classing all such phenomena as 
“ideas ’’, Berkeley and those moderns who eschew physiology 
have not that excuse. The main differences are: (i) the effects 
on perception of closing the eyes or moving the head or body, e.g. 
the interruption of the perception or concomitant changes in the 
way the object looks or sounds. (ii) The objects of perception 
are not private to the percipient, but can be perceived by other 
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persons and may act on them or be acted on by them ; hence it is 
possible to exchange useful information about these objects. 
(iii) Causal laws and continuity of cause and effect hold between 
one perceived situation and another, but not, or scarcely at all, 
between different dreamed or imagined situations or between 
them and perceived ones. So there is no point in telling one’s 
char to wash the marble halls one dreamt one dwelt in. These 
differences are the support of the common-sense publicity 
assumption ; and if qualms are felt about its epistemological 
respectability we may treat it as an explanatory hypothesis, and 
say that, whether they are described in ordinary language or in 
terms of sensedata, situations are constantly occurring which can 
only be rendered intelligible on some such assumption ; consider, 
for example, events like asking for or passing the salt, directing 
someone to some landmark, or the continuation of the effects of 
a perceived but not of an imagined or dreamed motor accident. 

We may base on this the “ publicity objection ”’ to “ Esse is 
percipi ’’ and to phenomenalism, namely that the events of social 
life and the possibility of successful communication cannot be 
satisfactorily explained on the assumption that material objects 
are simply collections of ideas or of actual and possible sensedata. 
For such ideas are “ in ’’, 2.e. private to, the mind which perceives 
them, and sensedata are private immediate objects or experiences, 
so that we may ask, “‘In whose mind are they ? To whom are 
they private ?’’ This means that it is a reductio ad absurdum 
for Berkeley to admit that we are fed and clothed with ideas— 
if I see you wearing a blue suit are you clothed in my private 
ideas, my sensedata ? And can those who will no doubt protest 
at the mixture of “languages ”’ adequately describe any simple 
event in social life, e.g. buying 1 lb. of sausages, solely in terms 
of sensedata private to a percipient, explaining on this basis 
the weighing and handing over of the sausages, the payment for 
them or the purpose in buying them? It seems an impossible 
task; or at least, to judge by the difficulty of describing the 
simplest event in this way, such a description and explanation 
would be a Ptolemaic revolution, an attempt for no good reason 
to avoid the Copernican simplicity of the publicity assumption by 
postulating complexities compared to which epicycles on epi- 
cycles are child’s play. 


5. Certainty and Perception 


A reasonable defence of the common-sense belief in the cer- 
tainty of many perceptual statements is given by Woozley,? 


1 Theory of Knowledge, p. 183. 
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and I shall limit this section to an attempt to show that the type 
of argument to be found in Price, Perception, p. 3, does not require 
us to accept the existence of sensedata or abandon the publicity 
assumption. Price takes the case of seeing or seeming to see a 
tomato, and argues that he can doubt whether it is a tomato, 
for it may be wax, or even whether it is a material thing at all— 
it may be a reflexion or a hallucination ; but he cannot doubt 
that there exists a red patch of round and somewhat bulgy 
shape present to his consciousness, 7.e. that he is sensing a round, 
red and bulgy sensedatum. And it is thus implied that, owing 
to the certainty and directness of sensing and the uncertainty of 
whether when sensing one is actually perceiving a material 
object, sensedata exist as different objects from material things, 
and may not even belong to them. 

But such a situation may be quite simply explained on the 
publicity assumption. Admittedly he may not be seeing a 
tomato, but if he is victim of an illusion he will be seeing either 
a tomato or some other public object, e.g. a piece of wax; ina 
case of reflexion he would still be seeing a tomato although in, 
i.é. via, @ mirror ; and if it is an hallucination he is confusing a 
mental image with a perceived object. The uncertainty of the 
moment as to which alternative is correct seems immaterial. 
He may be certain that he is perceiving a public object if he is 
perceiving at all, and though there is the faint possibility that 
he is not perceiving but merely having hallucinatory mental 
images, there is no reason to suppose the existence of sense- 
data as something different from public objects or mental 
images. Similarly his account of what he cannot doubt is 
unacceptable ; without qualification it suggests that a public 
patch of red material and not a tomato is being seen, 
when he probably is seeing a tomato, and it is an understate- 
ment in that the object not only is red and bulgy but looks like 
a tomato. 

Furthermore Price’s argument relies on the strict certainty of 
sensing, but if it is uncertain that or what one is perceiving it is 
also uncertain that or what one is sensing. Not only can one 
deny without self-contradiction any sensedatum statement, 
but it is possible that one may if drowsy or overwrought or drunk 
or in a fever mistake having images for sensing and mental images 
for sensedata. It is difficult to see that Price’s “ sensuousness ” 
is any better than Hume’s “ vivacity ” as a way of distinguishing 
sensedata from mental] images by mere inspection—and who can 
inspect properly under such conditions ? Moreover one must note 
the controversy of the speckled hen and the striped tiger. It is 
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held by Price? that a sensedatum may fail to appear what it is, so 
that a sensedatum may have twenty-three stripes although I only 
notice that it has many. But if that is possible might I not fail 
to notice that a given sensedatum has any stripes? I may think 
that it is greyish when it is actually black and white striped. 
Once one has admitted that sensedata fall from grace in any re- 
spect it is difficult to know where to draw the line. One may thus 
doubt or mistake what one is sensing, e.g. the supposedly beige 
colour-patch may be écru. And, finally, one may doubt or 
mistake whether the red and bulgy colour-patch, the possible 
tomato, is private to oneself as the percipient, 2.e. whether 
it is a sensedatum even if it isn’t hallucinatory. 


6. The “ Alternative Language’’ Theory of Sensedata 


So far I have been criticising the “ realist’ theories of im- 
mediate objects, those which regard them as existents, and have 
tried to show that there is no need to postulate their existence. 
There is, however, the view that in talking of sensedata philo- 
sophers are not or should not be claiming to have discovered a 
new set of existents, but have merely invented a new and more 
efficient “language ’’, or terminology, for discussing the facts 
about perception and its objects on which we are all agreed.? 

One may doubt, however, whether the introduction of a new 
sensedatum terminology is necessary, for the facts of illusion and 
hallucination and of normal perception can be described and 
discussed quite adequately in ordinary language—at least if one 
does not introduce physiology for which talk of sensedata is no 
help. One does nevertheless need to be careful about “ looks ”’ 
and ‘“‘ appears ’’, and to make certain distinctions, e.g. between 
“seeming to see’’ in illusions and hallucinations and actually 
seeing. Thus the phrase “ seeing things ”’ is not very apposite, 
but it is the philosophical theorist rather than the plain man who 
seems to think that the “seeing ”’ in that phrase is or involves 
the same activity of sensirg as actual seeing. 

A more serious objection to the “ alternative language” view 
is that, as has often been pointed out,’ the sensedatum termino- 
logy is inadequate to express what is meant by ordinary language 
statements about perceiving and its objects. Moreover, in so far 
as it is intelligible, it is more misleading than ordinary language 
because it seems to suggest that sensedata are a new kind of 


1#g. in his review of Ayer’s Foundations of Empirical Knowledge in 
Minp, 1941. 

*Cf. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, sec. v. 

* #.g. Berlin in Munn, July, 1950. 


32 
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existent, private objects of perception different from ordinary 
public objects. So many philosophers have claimed real existence 
for sensedata that one would have thought that the terminology 
was so tainted as to be useless. It would anyhow require 
constant vigilance to avoid the Scylla of reification and the 
Charybdis of viciousabstraction. An esoteric word like “sensing” 
can hardly be understood except as a synonym of “ perceiving ”’, 
particularly as alternatives to “sensing”’ like “ awareness ” 
sound in sensory contexts like synonyms of “ perceiving”. 
But as “‘ X perceives Y ’’ implies Y really exists, this implication 
attaches itself to the apparent synonyms of “ perceive ’’, and a 
similar undertow towards hypostatisation affects “ content ” 
or “colour-patch”’. Other synonyms of “sensedatum”’ or 
“sensecontent ’’ also cause trouble, for while they appear to 
make the terms intelligible they are ordinary words used in a 
peculiar way. “‘ Appearance ”’, for example, is not as ordinarily 
used complete in itself, for any appearance is the appearance of 
something which appears, and so the noun is adverbial, 7.e. is 
used to refer to how the thing appears, or verbal, 7.e. refers to the 
fact that something appears. Hence any statement that a 
material thing is a collection of or logical construction out of 
appearances is incomplete unless it is explained of what the 
appearances are, 7.e. what object is appearing; and unless the 
statement is completed one is indulging in vicious abstraction by 
neglecting the object, or in reification by treating the appearances 
as objects. Similarly an experience is always some person’s 
experience ; hence it sounds nonsense to say that a self, or rather 
person, is not an entity but is a logical construction out of ex- 
periences, because whose experiences are they if they are not 
experiences of the person who is being explained away ? 
Finally, contrary to this “ alternative language ”’ view, the use 
of the sensedatum terminology does seem to involve taking sides 
on questions of fact, e.g. it involves classing having hallucinations 
with perceiving and not with dreaming or mental imaging, and 
it seems dependent on the immediacy assumption. Also the 
view that material objects are logical constructions out of private 
sensedata or experiences does not seem to allow for their apparent 
publicity ; in fact it seems to involve a rejection of the publicity 
assumption, and in this neither the modern phenomenalists nor 
Berkeley really agree about the facts with the “ vulgar ’”’. 
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B. Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE 


7. The Admissibility of this Evidence 

I must try to defend my consideration of the scientific evidence, 
particularly that from physiology, for attempts have been made 
to show that it is inadmissible and it is nowadays much neglected 
by philosophers. Thus in Perception, pp. 1-2 Price makes two 
objections to its admission : (i) both physiology and the electron 
theory of the structure of matter are based on and thus cannot 
be more certain than observation. Hence the use of physics or 
physiology to undermine the trustworthiness of such observation, 
or to support causal theories of perception, which, if true, under- 
mine it, is a gross fallacy and self-refuting. (ii) Science only 
professes to tell us what the causes of seeing and touching are, 
but we want to know what seeing and touching themselves are— 
a question which lies outside the sphere of science altogether. 

Now I agree that the procedure criticised in the first objection 
is grossly fallacious, but not that therefore we must abstain from 
consideration of physics and physiology. For surely this is 
just the problem which philosophers ought to try to solve, that 
physiological theory about perception appears to be self-refuting. 
For such theory is a natural inference from the facts of physiology, 
facts which are as well-substantiated as any others in science, and 
which can hardly be disregarded without impugning the claim, 
which we constantly accept in everyday life, of scientific observa- 
tion and experiment to discover facts. This is indeed a problem 
for common sense which accepts science as certain, but it is also 
a problem for Price and other philosophers who grant that 
perceptual assurance about the existence and nature of material 
objects is highly probable—almost equal to certain knowledge. 
The problem then is that we have this very trustworthy per- 
ceptual assurance or beliefs soundly based on it, about much of 
physiology, e.g. about the transmission of impulses from eye to 
brain during sight, but the natural inference from such highly 
probable beliefs, an inference made by Locke and many scientists, 
appears to undermine the trustworthiness of perceptual assurance. 
This is a problem which must be faced, since for a satisfactory 
theory of perception we require an explanation which will fit all 
the facts, and we must attempt to find out where the mistake is. 
Price’s second objection seems to rely on the immediacy assump- 
tion, that perceiving, or rather its essential activity of sensing, is 
immediate, and so since the physiological account is of a process 
involving several stages it cannot be of the essentials of perceiving. 
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But if this assumption is rejected as I have suggested it should, 
then it might be that the physiological process is perceiving, or an 
aspect of it, and not its cause. And even if it is merely a cause of 
perceiving it might be argued that such a cause should be studied 
with a view to giving a full and proper account of what perceiving 
is, even if one does not go as far as Aristotle and Spinoza and 
assert that one kind of definition of a thing is a statement of 
its cause. 


8. The Deadlock 


As much of the content of this section will be familiar I shall 
only state it in outline, though it is necessary to be reminded of it 
before trying to finda solution. The physiological evidence shows 
that in perception there occurs a causal chain or transmission of 
impulses, e.g. in sight, light rays—retina changes—impulses 
along optic nerve->brain activity ; this transmission is at least a 
necessary condition of perception for if it is prevented the ap- 
propriate sense islost. It has therefore been inferred that colours, 
shapes, sounds and all sensations are images or representations 
caused in the mind by the impulses transmitted to the brain, 
since there is clearly, from this interruptable transmission system 
no direct contact between the mind and the external world, 
whereas in perceiving or having sensations the mind has, on the 
immediacy assumption, a direct immediate object. It may 
sound odd to speak of these representations as objects of the mind 
and yet in it, but one should not take these terms literally, and as 
loosely used they are a natural description of dream or mental 
images ; in fact it is characteristic of this type of theory that 
sensations or perceptions are regarded as the same sort of thing 
as dream or mental images and differing only in their cause— 
hence they are all equally called “ideas’’ by Locke. Such a 
theory is easily supported by the arguments from illusion and 
hallucination—mental representations are private to the per- 
cipient, vary with his physical or mental state, and may occur 
without an external cause. It may also be supported by other 
“ scientific ’’ considerations, although at the risk of the fallacy 
of composition, e.g. according to the physicists matter consists 
throughout of atoms and electrons which are not coloured, warm 
or noisy, so that colours, etc. are mere “‘ mind-spinning ”’, to use 
Eddington’s term, and are caused in the mind by but are not 
characteristics of the external world. In fact it would be difficult 
to see how colours and smells could be transmitted by nervous 
impulses. 

This type of dualist theory, for all its faults, is by no means a 
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back-number, especially among non-philosophers with some 
scientific knowledge ; and the philosophers who reject it do not 
seem to have anything very satisfactory to offer in its place, and 
seem to reject it at the expense of ignoring or impugning the 
scientific evidence on which it is based. Moreover, it seems to be 
closely bound up with, in fact to be one half of, the widely 
accepted interactionist account of the mind/body relation ; 
and so its rejection requires one to provide an alternative account 
of this relation. 

And yet this dualist theory seems open to the fatal ‘“‘ barrier of 
ideas’’ or “angel’s view’”’ objection, that if we, as minds, 
never directly perceive material objects but are only directly 
aware of images or mental representations allegedly caused by 
them, how do we know that there are any material or physical 
causes or what their nature is? We cannot look behind the 
barrier of ideas to see what their causes are like, if they have any. 
Locke is unconsciously and illegitimately assuming the “ angel’s 
view ’’, that of an observer who can perceive and compare both 
the ideas in the human mind and their, to human minds, un- 
observable causes. Hence he fails to notice that his theory is 
self-refuting, for its conclusion contradicts the premiss assumed 
in physiology that we do perceive material things such as sense 
organs and brains. In fact, in so far as such things are observed 
they are ideas too, 7.e. ideas are caused by ideas, and in so far 
as they are unobservable there is no evidence of their existence 
or of the dualism. 

And the view that ideas are caused by ideas or that sensedata 
cause sensedata means the abandonment of the dualism and seems 
untenable on account of the publicity difficulty. For ideas or 
sensedata are held to be private to the mind which has them, 
so we must ask whether X’s ideas when he sees something are 
caused by the ideas of any other person who happens to see his 
eye, and why X should be able to see equally well whether his 
senseorgans are observed or not, 7.e. whether they, qua ideas, 
exist or not. And if there exist only minds and private ideas it 
seems impossible to explain the details of ordinary social inter- 
course and communication. Nor does it help to say that the 
causes are possible ideas or possible sensedata ; for if a possible 
sensedatum is possible like a possible thunderstorm, it does not 
now exist and may never exist so that it cannot now be a cause ; 
and if it is claimed that it actually exists now before it is sensed, 
then how can we know this ? and is it private to the possible 
percipient, in which case there will be as many different causes 
as possible percipients, or public, in which case it differs from a 
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sensedatum and is one of the unobservable public causes whose 
postulation one is seeking to avoid ? 

This, then, seems to be the deadlock reached, and we must now 
consider whether by a reconsideration of the question a solution 
can be found. 


9. Basic Errors in the Traditional Dualism 

The first step in a solution would be to mark correctly the 
limit of the physiological evidence, for the transmission vouched 
for by physiology stops at the brain. The addition of “ X’s mind 
perceives ideas ”’ as a subsequent effect of brain activity and in the 
same causal chain is pure theory, and is unjustifiable and a 
source of error. Neither the ideas or immediate objects of X’s 
perception, nor X’s mind having them, can be observed as part of 
this causal chain ; nor can they legitimately be inferred to be so, 
because the ideas are ex hypothesi private, perceptible only by X, 
and a mind is not a perceptible object, whereas the nerve and 
other events are public and can be observed or detected on instru- 
ments by any suitably qualified persons. So instead of saying 
with common sense that the events of the causal chain cause a 
person to see a book or some such object, the theory states that 
they cause a mind to perceive ideas or sense sensedata, as if 
minds were persons and ideas were public objects. This is not 
merely a reduplication of perceiving but is misleading concerning 
the relation of the physiological process to perceiving ; it is thus 
open to the barrier of ideas objection, as is any theory which makes 
perceiving the final stage in a predominantly physiological process, 
instead of regarding it as the whole process or as parallel to it or 
correlative with it. 

The second step is to query the immediacy assumption which 
seems to have played a large part in bringing about the first error, 
and the third step is to reject the interactionist theory of the 
mind/body relation involved in these dualist theories of per- 
ception. The essential point of this theory is that the mind is 
regarded as an immaterial person somehow linked with the body, 
though theoretically and potentially distinct from it. But the 
functions of perceiving and thinking attributed to it are performed 
by persons, human beings, who can be perceived while it cannot 
be perceived, and so the lack of evidence for it and the difficulties 
its postulation involves require us to reject it as a fiction. Of 
these difficulties we have already discussed the barrier of ideas ; 
another lies in the dependence of the mind or person on the brain 
for thought. If the mind is essentially a thinking substance with 
thinking as its proper activity, then presumably it thinks on its 
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own and is not dependent on anything else to enable it to think ; 
but it seems clear that human beings, as far as we know, cannot 
think without a properly functioning brain, and that brain 
activity always accompanies thought—as may be inferred from 
the effects of concussion or other brain injury, of brain operations 
or diseases, or from electroencephalograms.1 Against this might 
be adduced Extra-Sensory Perception—or rather ‘“‘ Psi pheno- 
mena ’’, for it is misleading to speak of “ perception ’’ when in 
so many of the best authenticated cases, the card guessings, 
the abnormal] guessers are not conscious of perceiving the mark 
on the card or even of having eidetic imagery of it. But there 
seems to be no evidence that these phenomena occur without 
accompanying cerebral activity or that they are unaffected by 
bodily disease, fatigue or concussion. It seems therefore question- 
begging to describe them as part of the “‘ reach of the mind”’ 
and not as abnormal powers of some persons, and it would be 


ash to claim their independence from brain activity. 


10. Persons and Aspects 


It is necessary to give some account of the facts which the 
rejected dualist and interactionist theories sought to explain. 
The key to the problem seems to me to be that although, except 
possibly in the rare cases of split or dual personality, a person is a 
unity, one organism, and is the entity which perceives, thinks and 
acts, he and his activities can be observed or experienced in 
several different ways and present several different aspects ; 
and neglect of this difference in means of observation or modes of 
access had led to unsatisfactory dualist theory, to the regarding 
of two aspects of the same event, 7.e. the same event observed in 
two different ways, as two different events similarly observed, 
and so to the invention of the ghost world of the mind. I must 
emphasize that I am not advocating dualistic “ parallelism ”’ 
and that I do not want to suggest that the aspects of an event 
are two separate events which are signs of a third unknown or 
unobserved event. On the contrary I mean that when one is 
aware of an aspect of a thing or event one is aware of that thing 
or event, just as, when one gets one view of e.g. Magdalen Tower 
from a plane above it and later another one from High Street, 
one is in both cases seeing the same thing, viz. Magdalen Tower. 


1 Some reliance on authority seems unavoidable for this and subsequent 
evidence on similar topics, and I have made use of recent editions of the 
psychological textbooks of Woodworth and of Boring, Langfeld and Weld. 
Owing to the variety of editions I have not given page references, but they 
are well supplied with indexes. 
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The point of using “ aspect ”’ is to indicate the limitations of each ne 
mode of access, namely that on it alone one cannot be aware of or ob 
ascertain all the characteristics of a thing or event. int 
The various aspects of a person and his life may be divided ab 
into two main groups, (1) the external or public, and (II) the he 
internal or private. (I) is what other persons can observe of him th 
and his activities, and as far as it is concerned the person is his ha 
body—in the ‘‘ mind/body ”’ sense of “‘ body ’’, ¢.e. an extended va 
material entity of the human species, for the more usual senses en 
of “body ”’ as “corpse” or “trunk” are not in issue here, or 
although it is interesting to note “ somebody ’’ = “ someone ” ne 
or the colloquial use of “body” = “person”. Thus X’s ca 
body = X qua externally observable, and a person and his at 
body are the same entity; or we might say that the two th 
expressions “ person ”’ and “his body ”’ have the same referent or an 
denotation but different sense or connotation. We must make int 
a distinction within this group of aspects and distinguish two an 
main levels or types of observation: (Ia) the “naked eye” pe 
level, ordinary perception, with the corresponding aspect what to 
human beings can perceive of X and his activities. (Ib) the sh: 
scientific level or aspect—what may be observed with the aid of ac 
various scientific instruments. At this level sometimes only wi 
meter readings may be actually perceived, and so this observation th 
or detection involves appreciable inference and sometimes an 
imagination. There is at times, as exemplified in the “ scientific ” | 
support to the dualist theory mentioned in section 8, the danger th 
of assimilating this type of observation to perception, so that, th 
instead of regarding this and perception as revealing comple- to 
mentary aspects of a thing, one is led to think that the same aspect on 
of a thing has apparently contradictory qualities and to condemn Wi 
one set of qualities as illusory. However, there seems less of this in’ 
danger in the scientific observation of brains and nerves relevant on 
here. m 
(II) The internal or private aspect of a person’s life is very as 
different in character, for it consists in the various feelings and pe 
experiences of the person concerned. And the difference in as 
character is understandable because of the great difference in en 
mode of access to the events concerned ; in this case X’s mode of or 
access to the events of his life is not merely observing them from co 
outside, as Y or Z have to do, but actually undergoing them and de 
experiencing them. There is a certain difficulty in discussing dis 
this aspect and mode of access because the experience or feeling mi 
and the experiencing or feeling of it seem to be indistinguishable, ev 
and one cannot regard feeling pain or anger as a mode of aware- in 
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ness or observation comparable with perception or scientific 
observation. But there does seem to be a second-order activity, 
introspection or retrospection, which can be regarded as compar- 
able. We can, it seems to me, not only “‘ pay swift retrospective 
heed ’’ (Ryle’s phrase) to our experiences, but we can often, if 
they are not too intense, attend to and think about them while 
having them ; naturally this does not always take place, and may 
vary from vague awareness to careful consideration, but it does 
enable us to discuss or label, not always correctly, the feeling 
or experience concerned. Taking then “ X being afraid ”’ as 
neutral between or comprising the different aspects, and neglecting 
cases where X may also share in the external view, e.g. by looking 
at himself in a mirror, we may say that X’s mode of access to 
this is by being the person who is afraid, and, if he is able to give 
an account of it comparable with that of an external observer, by 
intro- or retro-specting, by being conscious of, his experiences 
and feelings ; and so the private internal aspect will be an ex- 
perience or feeling or pattern of feelings. X’s mode of access 
to the event is thus privileged in the sense that no one else can 
share it—they can only observe from outside ; it is not privileged 
access to occult events but is access to the same event as that 
which others may observe from outside. Owing, however, to 
the difference in mode of access the event appears as an experience 
and not as a pattern of behaviour or brain activity. 

So far I have only indicated a very rough correlation between 
the various aspects of feelings or emotions in order to show 
the type of view Iam suggesting. But in order to give plausibility 
to the assertion that two apparently different events are aspects of 
one event a more strict correlation is necessary. This correlation 
with the consequent supposition that one and the same event is 
involved, will be based on simultaneity in the same person and 
on concomitant variation. If this is done it appears that the 
most important correlation is between the external scientific 
aspect (Ib) and the internal aspect (II), and that what can be 
perceived externally at the time is to be regarded in many cases 
as an aspect of secondary effects or causes of the feeling or 
emotion. For example in toothache it would seem from cut 
or anaesthetised nerves that the feeling of pain (II) should be 
correlated with the activity (Ib) of part of the brain caused by the 
decayed tooth. With emotions there may be widespread organic 
disturbances, some of which together with certain behaviour 
may be perceivable, but it seems quite probable on experimental 
evidence that these are secondary to brain activity, especially 
in the thalamus, with which the emotional experience should 
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properly be correlated. Also intro- or retro-specting must 
presumably be correlated with different brain activity from that 
which seems to correspond to the feelings introspected—though 
this is another kind of distinction. But if we consider simply the 
feelings (II) and the appropriate brain activity (Ib) of a person 
in pain or in some emotional state, we must regard them as two 
aspects of one event, 7.e. as the same event differently observed, 
since to regard them as two quite different events, whether 
causally connected or not, is to be involved in the difficulties of 
the mind/body dualism. In other words, feeling pain or fear 
and having one’s brain active in a certain way are the same event 
in a person’s life, in the same sense in which an electro-magnetic 
wave of 760 my. is a ray of red light.1_ They appear quite different 
because in order that comparison may be made the event must 
(a) be experienced and introspected by the person concerned, and 
(b) externally observed, normally by other persons—two differ- 
ent modes of access which reveal quite different aspects of the 
same event and result in two different accounts of it. The 
mistake of the dualist theory was to talk as if the two mcdes 
of access were the same and hence must be two quite different 
events. 


11. Images and Thought 


There is a wide variety of experiences and activities which may 
be included under this head, but much the same double-aspect 
account may be given of each, and they can be arranged theore- 
tically in order so that one type of experience could be said to 
merge into another, eg. from vivid eidetic imagery in dreams or 
some memory and imagination, through fainter pictorial imagery 
and rather nebulous, probably motor, imagery, through imagery 
of words, visual or auditory, to seeming to speak to oneself. 
I am assuming that having images or dreams is, like having 
sensations or feelings, to be regarded as a mode of experiencing 
and not as a type of perception of objects distinct from the 
percipient. Admittedly there is a certain subjective similarity 
to perceiving and in certain cases it may be impossible to dis- 
tinguish imaging from perceiving except in retrospect or with the 
assistance of others ; the reason for this is presumably that the 
corresponding brain or nervous activity is similar in nature or 


1 Compare Ogden and Richard’s illustration (Meaning of Meaning, 8th 
edn. p. 81 n.) in which they point out that “ passing through a station in an 
express is very unlike what the stationmaster sees”. I feel, however, 
that their use of the word “ sign ” in this passage is misleading as suggesting 
that one is observing two signs of a third unobserved event. 
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location to that which occurs in perception. This explanation 
is supported by the discovery of slight activity in the nerves 
leading to the eye muscles during visual imagery, to the arm dur- 
ing imagined arm movements and to the tongue during silent 
counting. But the subjective similarity is illusory in that in 
imaging, as opposed to perceiving, the existence of such distinct 
objects cannot be confirmed by other persons or by subsequent 
events. Iam also assuming that there is brainactivity of different 
kinds or in different areas corresponding to the different kinds of 
thought and imaging and to different thoughts and images. This 
has not, I think, been demonstrated, but it seems feasible in view 
of the number of brain cells, the complexity of their intercon- 
nexions and the amazing variety and scope of electrical pheno- 
mena, of which we may as yet have discovered only a little; and 
it seems plausible in view of the lack of other explanations for 
the continuance of brain and nervous activity during thought 
and imagery. 

The suggestion then amounts to this, that the various ex- 
periences of imagining remembering or thinking, e.g. images of 
various kinds whether vivid or vague, are the private aspect of 
these various episodes and activities of a person’s life and are 
what the person concerned experiences as an actor and not 
spectator in these situations, whereas brain activity is an ex- 
ternal aspect and is what can be observed or inferred by others. 
These experiences, particularly in thought, may be rather vague 
or nebulous, but I do not see how they can fairly be denied, and 
reluctance to admit either them cr the sort of privileged access 
supposed in experiencing and introspecting them may be dis- 
pelled if it is realised that the access is not to a shadow ghost 
world but to the same events or activities as others may observe 
from without. It must be emphasised that I am not denying 
that persons choose, decide or reason ; all I am saying is that 
the experiences which occur during these activities are aspects of 
them correlative with brain activity and are not mental causes of 
it. And as the experiences and the brain activity are aspects of 
the choosing etc. they are the choosing as “ observed ”’ on dif- 
ferent modes of access. So it is a mistake to suppose that the 
internal aspect of thought, having images or seeming to speak 
to oneself, is the whole of thought, although when one is aware 
of this aspect by introspection one is aware of oneself thinking ; 
nor is brain activity the whole of thought, although again when 
one observes brain activity of various kinds one is observing a 
person thinking. 
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12. Perceptual Adjustment 


Before giving an account of perception from this double- 
aspect point of view we must discuss an important group of 
factors in perceiving which I am going to call Perceptual Adjust- 
ment (abbreviated PA); it includes object constancy, interpre- 
tation and attention. The general result of the working of 
these factors is that the content of any given perception, 1.e. 
how the object looks or what is noticed of it, is rather different 
from what would appear to be the experience corresponding to 
the pattern of excitation in the brain aroused by the causal 
chain from object to brain. I am going to refer to this supposed 
experience as the Basic Sensory Experience, abbreviated BSE. 
These factors are most important as far as sight is concerned, 
but there is unfortunately a formidable difficulty in discussing 
them and one that is most acute in sight, namely that it is not 
easy to isolate or be sure of the nature of this BSE in any par- 
ticular case, for the PA which occurs in adults is almost always 
unconscious and automatic, so that it is normally only by 
experiment that one can gauge the effect of PA and thus esti- 
mate what would be the nature of the BSE if it occurred. One 
may in fact say that the existence of PA and the nature of the 
supposed BSE are only a hypothesis to explain a number of 
facts about perceiving ; but this does not entitle one to dismiss 
them as chimerical or question begging, for the facts are there 
requiring explanation and this hypothesis seems confirmed by 
several experiments. 

We must now consider a selection of these facts and show 
how this PA hypothesis explains them; I have only space to 
treat them briefly but details of most of them are easily obtain- 
able from psychological works. 

(1) First we have the evidence of painting and photography. 
In order to get any sort of realism a painter cannot paint a 
scene just as it appears to an ordinary man, but has to put in 
normally unnoticed patches of light and shade, or shadows of 
unexpected hue; these details are also reproduced in a photo- 
graph. Nor is it just a matter of representing solid things on a 
flat surface, for by a special effort of attention, “ perceptual 
reduction ’’ as it has been called, one can be aware of the actual 
coloured shapes and patches and patterns of light and shade. 
The result of this agrees fairly well with the photograph or 
painted picture except that it is stereoscopic, and a far better 
measure of agreement can be obtained by closing one eye; 
hence one may guess that the BSE for a single eye view approxi- 
mates to what is revealed by painting or photography, and that 
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for normal vision it is stereoscopic like the result of the appro- 
priate reduction. One cannot say more than “ approximates 
to’’, for, apart from the operation of other PA factors, there is 
in this attention or reduction some focusing or eye-movement 
which will alter the BSE, though that the latter alteration is 
not serious is to be assumed from the painting or photograph. 

(2) The object constancy experiments. It seems clear from 
these that an object is perceived as of approximately constant 
shape, size, brightness and colour, despite fairly wide variations 
in BSE, and that thus PA occurs. That there have been these 
wide variations in BSE may be inferred from the measurable 
changes in the distance and illumination of the object and from 
the use of reduction screens which cut off the background and 
show only the object. When these screens are used the percipi- 
ent sees the object without constancy, 7.e. varying as would be 
expected from the changes in distance and illumination ; the 
natural explanation is that then one approaches the BSE but 
that normally PA takes place so that the object is seen with 
relatively constant characteristics. It seems that this PA 
depends on the background being visible, though familiarity 
with the object helps, that it is an unconscious adjustment, 
and that it does not require any intellectual powers, as birds 
do it too. 

(3) There is also unconscious selecting and grouping of what 
with an effort of attention can be distinguished as separate ele- 
ments in the BSE; this selecting and grouping can be inferred 
from various special figures drawn by psychologists. Various 
optical illusions also suggest that unconscious adjustments take 
place. 

(4) There are conscious, intro- or retro-spectible, operations of 
recognition, interpretation or attention, e.g. making out puzzle 
pictures such as photographs of objects from unusual angles. 
When one compares with normal situations the comparatively 
rare occasions when these take place, it is difficult to resist the 
supposition that similar though unconscious and automatic 
cases of recognising and interpreting and of attending or failing 
to attend are constantly occurring. 

It is interesting to note that Locke is aware of and mentions 
some of the facts here discussed ;! but he seems unaware of the 
difficulty of assimilating them and “ alterations by the judgment 
without our taking notice of it’’ to his theory of simple ideas. 
Is the simple idea really complex? or is this activity of the 


1 See his Hssay, II, ix, 8. 
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judgment the only mental operation on truly simpleideas ? Simi- 
larly it is difficult to admit PA and believe in simple intuitive 
sensing ; in fact there seem to be domestic differences among 
sensedatum philosophers about whether sensedata are to be 
identified with the conscious content of perception, which is the 
result of PA, or with the usually unconscious BSE. 

The general conclusion would seem to be that the content of 
what we perceive, especially as far as sight is concerned, is 
different from the experience which one would expect to be cor- 
related with the pattern of brain excitation, and that though the 
BSE can be approached in certain circumstances, it and the PA 
which is responsible for the differences are largely unconscious. 
Like other supposed unconscious mental events they are most 
easily described in the terms which would be used of them if 
they were conscious, but there is still an air of paradox about 
them, and one may wonder how one can adjust or interpret 
what one is unconscious of. But on the double-aspect account 
this would be explained by saying that in perceiving there is 
further brain activity in addition to the excitation of the sensory 
areas of the brain, and that the conscious content in perception 
is to be correlated with the complex union of the two, whereas 
there may be no internal aspect correlated with the two separate 
elements of this united activity, although in describing the 
whole occurence we may speak as though there were and talk of 
PA and BSE. There is perhaps evidence of this further brain 
activity in the phenomenon of agnosia due to brain injuries 
which have, it might be argued, prevented such activity. 


13. Final Account of Perception 

We must now attempt an account of perception, incorporating 
the results of the previous sections and avoiding the deadlock 
of the dualist theory. The basic fault in the latter was identi- 
fying “‘ mind having ideas’’ with perceiving—the mind being 
personified—and then putting this activity at the end of a 
mainly physiological causal chain, so that you or I, gua minds, 
perceive ideas and not the causes behind them ; in fact on the 
immediacy assumption also made we can never, owing to this 
causal chain, perceive these causes. But as we have rejected 
the personification of mind, the admission of private objects of the 
mind’s perception, and the immediacy assumption, we are able 
to regard perceiving as a relation between a person and an 


1Compare Firth, Mrnp, 1949, esp. p. 453 and 457 ff., and the general 
question of the striped tiger and the speckled hen. 
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external object, and the causal chain as an aspect of this relation. 
The main aspects of perceiving are thus: external (Ib), a 
chain of causation from object to brain resulting in a complex of 
brain activity part of which is in the sensory areas of the brain, 
directly stimulated, and part further activity ; and internal (II), 
the awareness of an external object of such and such character- 
istics, Which awareness is to be regarded as a complex mode of 
experiencing correlated with the whole complex of brain activity. 
Correlating these aspects we may say that perceiving is a relation 
between person and external object such that a complex of brain 
activity is caused in him by the object, and he has a complex 
experience which is to considered the same event as the brain 
activity, and which seems to the person concerned to be aware- 
ness of the external object and some of its characteristics. 
Somewhat similar brain activity and so somewhat similar 
experiencing may occur without an external object as cause, as 
in dreams, eidetic imagery and hallucinations. Furthermore the 
nature of the brain activity may be affected by the state of the 
brain, nervous system or sense organs, or by variation in the 
stimulus on the sense organ. This is an explanation of the 
variations in the quality and accuracy of perception as a means 
of discovering the properties of objects. Changes in PA, 
especially in attention, may also be responsible for some of these 
variations, although object constancy adjustments tend to limit 
them. 

A few final remarks may be added in defence and amplifi- 
cation of this account. First, the two statements made above 
concerning the internal aspect may need clarification. The 
second of them (‘‘ complex mode of experiencing . . . ’’) is not 
a description of how this aspect seems to the percipient, but is a 
statement from the point of view of an observer trying to cor- 
relate the two aspects and allow for physiological facts, for 
hallucinations and for the variations in the quality of perceiving. 
It is thus part of an account of what perceiving consists in, and 
should only be made during such correlations ; otherwise there 
is the danger of suggesting, as the “‘ adverbial”’ or “ internal 
accusative ’’ analysis of sensing seems to suggest, that the in- 
ternal aspect of perceiving is an experience like an emotion or 
sensation in the sense that it seems so to the percipient. The 
first statement about the internal aspect is: more properly a 
description of it, as it states how being in this complex relation 
to the object appears to the percipient ; he has normally no 
doubt that he is aware of a public object external to himself, 
and in this the internal aspect of perceiving differs from that of 
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an emotion or sensation. It is tempting to attribute this dif- act 
ference to some form of PA, to the hypothetical extra brain qu 
activity, for we have seen that normally unconscious adjustments | op 


and interpretations do take place and affect the nature of the thi 
internal aspect of perception. This new and pervasive part of An 
PA would be interpretation based on the assumption or accept- on 
ance of one’s being aware of a distinct independent external to 
object, an assumption or judgment which many philosophers | of 1 
have regarded as implicit in perceiving. 

Although we have avoided the deadlock of the Representative 
Theory by giving an account which does not deny perception of 
external objects but instead explains what it consists in and how 
it occurs, there is still the possible objection that on such an ac- 
count it would not seem possible for us to perceive real qualities 
of external objects. One may feel that such an objection seems 
to assume real qualities to be what would be revealed to us if we 
could attain to the angel’s view and perceive things without the 
use or interference of our sense organs, but in any case it would 
seem worth while to give a brief indication of a reasonable in- 
terpretation of “real quality ’’ which would enable perception, 
on the above theory, to be of the real qualities of things. One 
must not be misled by such a theory, as many have been misled 
by the Representative Theory, into saying that things are not 
really coloured or hard or smelly. This can very well be non- 
sense according to our use of the word “really ’’ in such con- 
texts in order to contrast how a thing normally looks or feels 
with how it seems at the moment. But on my account, even when 
X sees a red book under normal conditions, his awareness of red 
colour is a mode of experiencing correlated with and the same 
event as brain activity ultimately caused by the book ; in other 
words sensible-quality words have human reference and de- 
scribe the world as we perceive it. Thus in describing an object 
as red and hard we are strictly, though we may not realise it, 
describing it in terms of the experiences caused in us by it under 
certain standard conditions. But that is not to say that it is 
not red and hard, for, in view of our use of the words, to say 
that would be to deny that we had the experiences in question 
under such conditions. Hence by perceiving we can discover the 
real sensible or “ secondary ”’ qualities of things, their real colour 
and taste and so on, in that we can discover how they look or taste 
or feel to normal human beings under usual or standard condi- 
tions, and this is how the term “ real qualities”’ should be analysed 
in such contexts. As far as “ primary ”’ qualities are concerned 
except for solidity in the sense of resistance to which the above 
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account applies, our standard of real, as opposed to apparent, 
quality seems to be based rather on measurement or some other 
operation. We discover the real shape or size or speed of a 
thing by measurement, discover number by counting, and so on. 
And as the performance of these operations seems quite possible 
on the theory of perception outlined, an answer has been given 
to this objection concerning our discovery of the real qualities 
of things. 


Glasgow University. 
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IV.—PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION AND 
THE GESTALT HYPOTHESIS 


By D. W. HamMiyn 


Ir might be supposed that the ‘ Gestalt Hypothesis ’ referred to 
in the title of this article is the hypothesis of isomorphism—that is, 
the hypothesis that there is a similarity of structure between our 
immediate experience and brain excitation. This latter hypo- 
thesis, however, is at the most a physiological one, and, as such, 
attempts to provide a mechanism for certain kinds of psychological 
behaviour. If it should seem that much of importance has been 
omitted in not considering this hypothesis, I would wish to point 
out that consideration of it must necessarily be preceded by 
consideration of the other sorts of ‘ explanation ’ that are claimed 
to be provided in making use of the notion of a ‘gestalt’, 
It is these latter kinds of ‘explanation’ to which I refer by 
the title ‘Gestalt Hypothesis’ and it is these which have 
some philosophical relevance. The purpose of this article 
is to examine these and some kindred forms of psychological 
explanation. 





The title of a section of chapter iii of Koffka’s Principles of 
Gestalt Psychology is ““Why do things look as they do?” 
Kofika says of the question that it represents the fundamental 
problem for the psychology of perception, and, before giving 
what he calls the ‘true answer’ to it, he examines and rejects 
two others. Perhaps one’s first reaction to the question, 
however, is to say that there is something odd about it, and one 
is tempted to say that things look as they do because they do not 
look otherwise. If this is so, if it is a queer question, or even if 
it is a question to which an answer can logically be given in a 
particular context, but not in general, this would account for 
the mysteriousness of the answers given by the Gestalt Psycholo- 
gists. For they have, indeed, tried to answer the question in 
general as well in particular contexts, not only in those contexts 
in which we would normally require an explanation of a thing’s 
having such and such an appearance (e.g. in the case of optical 
illusions), but in any context whatsoever. On page 79 of his 
book Kofika says, “The distinction between two kinds of 
perception, normal and illusory, disappears as a psychological 
distinction as soon as one becomes thoroughly aware of the fallacy 
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which it implies, much as it may remain as an epistemological 
distinction. For each thing we have to ask the same question, 
‘Why does it look as it does?’ whether it looks ‘right’ or 
‘wrong’. In other words, Kofika wishes to give the explana- 
tion demanded in his title both for illusory and for veridical 
perception, a wish which cannot logically be satisfied without 
stating mere platitudes, whether obvious or concealed.? 

It should be stated at the very beginning that the desire to 
answer a misleading question has not prevented Gestalt Psycho- 
logy from being, in many ways, a fruitful theory. It has done 
much to stress the role of context and a frame of reference, 
first in the field of sense-perception, and thereafter in other 
psychological fields. Scientific theories do not arise out of a 
vacuum ; in well-developed sciences they derive much from 
crucial experimentation and a great deal of ingenuity. In less 
well-developed sciences (and psychology is surely one of these), 
theories may be developed as a result of pre-scientific thinking in 
fields which, as has often been pointed out, are the province of 
philosophers in general and metaphysicians in particular. 
Psychology is no exception to this rule. The leading figures in 
the history of psychology have been primarily epistemologists 
rather than psychologists, and this has been the rule until 
comparatively modern times. There have been a few exceptions ; 
Hartley, the founder of the modern school of associationist 
psychology, was primarily a biologist. The influence of biology 
upon psychology was to become more and more pronounced 
after his day, until now psychology is most often treated as a 
biological science. The epistemological forerunners of modern 
psychology were, however, important, and for present purposes 
the most important are those of the associationist school of the 
nineteenth century, such as Mill and Bain. Mill, it should be 
remembered, was the originator of the famous remark now passed 
down to modern phenomenalists, that things are ‘ permanent 
possibilities of sensation ’. 

These men stressed the building-up of our ideas of the world 
from sensations, such that our recognition of any particular thing 
might depend upon the sensations derived from it together with 
ideas which we have learned to associate with them. There was 
much talk of ‘mental chemistry ’ and of ‘ mosaics of sensations’ 
involved in perception. They were never very clear, however, as 
to what a sensation was, just as Locke was never very clear 
about an idea, nor Hume about an impression. When they were 
called upon to give some account of how we become aware of 


1Cf. Ryle, Concept of Mind, ch. 10, especially p. 326. 
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the relations between sensations, if all our knowledge is derived 
from sensations, they gave some very strange answers. Their 
account of spatial perception, in particular, was very odd, and the 
one thing of importance which arises out of it is the claim that 
we somehow learn to perceive spatial relations; by this they 
meant more than that we learn to identify or describe spatial 
relations. In fact, the Associationists stressed the part played 
by learning, just as the Gestaltists stressed the innateness of many 
factors connected with perception, the one deriving much from 
the British Empiricists, the other having as their source Kant. 

The immediate philosophical background of Gestalt Psychology 
was the school of phenomenology, led by Husserl. The Pheno- 
menologists tried to examine our so-called immediate experience, 
and the importation of this approach into psychology involved a 
concentration upon what a subject says that he sees when he 
has no knowledge of the actual experimental set-up. There is 
a great deal of emphasis upon the naivety of the subject in 
Gestalt Psychology. Now, there are occasions such as on the 
presentation of patterns producing optical illusions, when another 
person—say the experimenter—would be unwilling to say, for 
example, that the subject actually sees two bent lines (when 
they pass through certain cross-hatchings), for, he, the experi- 
menter, knows that the lines are actually straight. He might say 
that the subject sees the lines as bent, but not that he sees bent 
lines. For it is part of the logic of the ordinary use of the verb 
‘to see’ that we would not use it of another person unless we 
ourselves would admit that what he claims to see is actually to be 
seen. All this can be summed up by saying with Professor Ryle 
that ‘to see’ is an achievement and not a task verb. The 
distinction between what a person may be said to see and the way 
in which a person may be said to see something corresponds to 
Koffka’s distinction between the geographical and behavioural 
environment. Now one of the things which the Gestalt Psycho- 
logists and others have shown is that in many cases—including 
favourite philosopher’s cases—an impartial subject knowing 
nothing of the set-up would not give as a report, for example, of 
a penny seen from an angle, that it looks elliptical, but that it 
looks round. We are sometimes only too liable to say that 
circles seen from angles look elliptical, but the Gestaltists have 
shown, what might perhaps be shown in other ways, that in an 
important sense these circles look round. It should also be said 
that they have done rather more than this, in that they have shown 
how far this is true, or, in other words, under what conditions 
people would say that circles look round, and under what con- 
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ditions they would not. The psychology of perception might be 
described as the psychology of “‘ seeing-as situations ’, for the 
way in which the subject sees the environment is shown to be a 
function of something, e.g. context, whether environmental or 
conceptual. In all cases there can be both illusory and veridical 
perception ; the subject can be said to see the environment as 
different from what it is, or as it actually is. We can ask in any 
situation either why the subject’s perception is illusory (if on 
certain grounds we expect him to give a correct report), or why it 
is not illusory (if on certain grounds we expect him not to give a 
correct report). 

It is important to note that there are both possibilities, but 
that we can give explanations (in the causal sense) only when we 
have: grounds for expecting something different from what is 
actually the case. Koffka notices both possibilities in examining 
two possible answers to his main question. The first answer is 
that things look as they do because they are what they are, 
and of this he says that although it seems banal, it is not only 
utterly inadequate, but in many cases literally wrong. It is 
wrong because, on many occasions, perception is illusory. The 
second answer is that things look as they do because the proximal 
stimuli are what they are, where by ‘ proximal stimuli ’ he means 
the excitations in our sense-organs produced by stimulation from 
some external source, and of this he says that in its broadest 
interpretation the proposition is certainly true, but the interpre- 
tation usually given to it is distinctly limited and therefore false. 
This is because, on occasions, when we might on naive grounds 
expect the subject’s perception to be illusory, it is not; for 
example, circles seen at an angle are not always reported as 
elliptical. Kofika wishes to say that the way in which we see 
things is always a function of the total stimulation of the sense- 
organs, but the references to proximal stimuli do not generally 
imply a reference to the total proximal stimuli but only to those 
derivable from the part of the environment under consideration, 
e.g. the circle. Kofika’s own answer points this out in rather 
esoteric language—‘‘ Things look as they do because of the field 
organisation to which the proximal stimulus distribution gives 
rise”’. Such an answer may be a reasonable one insofar as it 
stresses the role of environmental context and the part played 
by the whole visual field or the whole field of excitation in deter- 
mining how a thing looks. We can, by reference to context or a 
frame of reference, explain why a thing looks as it does when, 
in some sense, we really know it to be different, or when we have 
some grounds for expecting it to look different, whether the way 
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it looks is illusory or not; but we cannot explain why a thing 
looks as it does when we have no such grounds. We can always 
give some sort of a causal explanation of a circle’s looking 
elliptical when, on naive grounds we might expect it to look 
circular, though it may very often be a very flimsy kind of 
explanation ; more important perhaps, we can always give some 
sort of a causal explanation of a circle’s looking round when on 
some grounds or other we might expect it to look elliptical. 
But can we explain why a circle looks circular when we have no 
grounds for supposing it to look otherwise? Can we, even in 
principle? For it makes sense to talk of how a thing looks 
only when we can also say what it is actually like ; or, it does not 
make sense to talk of someone seeing something as something 
unless we can also say what is actually to be seen. We can 
answer the question, ‘‘ Why do circles seen from the normal 
frontal position look circular ?’’ only by making some reference 
to the definition of the word ‘circle’. To look circular from a 
frontal position is one of the criteria which we adopt in deciding 
whether to call a thing ‘a circle’. We can answer the question, 
therefore, only by saying some such thing as, ‘‘ Well, they just 
do—by definition’’. Any answer must be platitudinous, for 
a causal explanation can no longer be given, and to suppose that 
it can be is to make a mistake of logic. 

It seems clear that Kofika does wish to answer this latter 
question as well as to give the former kind of explanation. This 
is evident from the quotation given earlier. For he says that 
we have to answer the question, ‘ Why does it look as it does ?’ 
with regard to each thing, but he makes no reference to our 
expectations being different from actual fact ; and we can give 
causal explanations only when there are such deviations from 
expectation. Otherwise we must be content with statements 
of functional dependence, unless we are to make logical errors ; 
and indeed psychologists often confine themselves to this sort 
of ‘ explanation "—that, for example, of showing of what the look 
of a thing isa function. If, therefore, instead of giving particular 
answers to his question in particular cases, and stating in what 
way expectations might differ from fact, Koffka attempts to 
answer his question in general, confusions are bound to result. 
For if the answer is to cover both the particular cases where there 
are deviations from expectation, and those where there can be, 
by definition, no such deviations (for how can the standard 
which we adopt with regard to a circle differ from itself ?) it 
must be at the same time both a useful explanation and a platitude. 
It will be a useful explanation in the former cases and a platitude 
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in the latter. If a hypothesis is to fulfil both of these roles, it 
must be expressed in a mysterious and esoteric way, unless its 
confusions are to be obvious. Yet it is still possible for such a 
theory to be fruitful when applied to the particular cases to 
which it is logically applicable, and there is no intrinsic connexion 
between the work of the Gestalt Psychologists in particular 
situations and their general proclamations. It is the latter with 
which we are at present concerned. 

The term ‘gestalt’ is said to be untranslatable, though 
references to it in English refer to such things as ‘ whole-processes ’, 
‘ whole-structures ’, ‘ whole-properties ’’ and so on. In a paper 
by Wertheimer the following statement may be found, “ The 
given is itself in varying degrees ‘structured’ (‘ gestaltet ’), it 
consists of more or less definitely structured wholes and whole- 
processes, with their whole-properties and laws, characteristic 
whole-tendencies and whole-determination of parts. ‘ Pieces’ 
almost always appear ‘as parts’ in whole processes.” 1 This is 
very different from the account of the ‘ given’ proffered by many 
contemporary philosophers. Perhaps the most characteristic 
reference to the notion of a gestalt is that it is such that the whole 
is more than the sum of its parts. Now in a literal sense it is 
never the case that something is more than the sum of its parts, 
if all that is meant is that by putting the parts together in a 
certain way you do not get the whole. In the case of the favourite 
examples of such wholes, such as chemical compounds, the 
compound is produced by putting the elements together in a 
certain way. Yet the compound might be said to have prop- 
erties not possessed by; the elements taken separately, and this 
has been stressed by those who have spoken of ‘ emergent 
characteristics’. It is not the case, however, that when the 
elements are put together in a certain way something else 
supervenes so that the result could not be predicted from a 
knowledge of the elements. For, in the long run, the only way 
of being able to predict what would happen as a result of putting 
elements together in a certain way is to carry out the experiment 
of putting them together. Knowledge of the properties of a 
chemical compound is not to be obtained a priori. A chemical 
compound is the only natural sum of its elements, and a par- 
ticular circle is the only natural sum of pieces of line put together 
in a certain way (and a circle is, perhaps, the typical gestalt). 

This talk of the whole being more than the sum of the parts 
cannot, therefore, be treated as consisting of factual statements. 


1 See Ellis, Source Book of Gestalt Psychology, p. 14. 
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Rather it must be consideved as consisting of statements in the 
material mode of speech which might better be made in the formal 
mode. As Strawson has pointed out, one has not, by giving a 
list of the properties of a thing, uniquely defined it, in the sense 
of giving it a name, although one may have enabled someone 
else to do so. In general, a whole is more than the sum of its 
parts, at least in the sense that after giving a list of the thing’s 
elements or properties plus structure, there is still more that can 
be said, even if all that the more consists of is the giving of a name. 
Indeed, where the elements are literally parts and not just 
properties more still can be said. Houses are more than bricks 
and mortar. Yet the least that can be said of any whole is that, 
when it has been completely described there still remains the 
possibility of naming it. 

The notion that the whole is more than the sum of its parts has 
recurred frequently in the history of philosophy. It is feasible to 
suggest that Parmenides was intimately concerned with the 
question, and there is an explicit discussion of the problem in 
Plato’s Theaetetus.2 In general it seems to have occurred to 
those philosophers who have been pre-occupied with the notion of 
substance. Indeed I suggest that references to the notion of a 
gestalt have much in common with discussions about the notion 
of substance ; in fact, in one way, a gestalt is a substance in the 
philosophical sense. This would account for the fact that to 
some philosophers the discussions of the Gestalt Psychologists 
have had more philosophical or epistemological relevance than 
might be expected of a scientific theory. Ayer mentions them, 
whilst being careful to say that no empirical discoveries about the 
nature of the ‘ given ’ are strictly relevant to his thesis.* Russell 
makes an explicit use of the notion of a gestalt both in the Inquiry 
and in Human Knowledge.* He, in fact, has let in substance 
by the back-door in his attempts to get away from it, and this 
is the case with other philosophers too. Hume is led to confess 
that if all that is meant by ‘substance’ is that it is a thing 
capable of existing by itself, then his particular impressions are 
substances by that definition.’ So they are, and it is the mark 
of atomism that when particulars of one sort or another are 
treated as substances then difficulties arise when attempts are 
made to reconcile this view with common-sense. 

Russell gets into difficulties in his attempt to get away from 

1° On Referring ’, Mrnp, 1950. 2 Plato, Theaetetus, 204a ff. 

3 Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 114, and 118-121. 


4 Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, esp. p. 330, Human Knowledge, p. 320. 
5 Hume, T'reatise of Human Nature (Ed. Selby-Bigge), p. 233. 
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proper-names in the ordinary sense, which, he says, embody a 
false metaphysic.1 He supposes that in naming or referring to 
things we are talking about entities which he curiously calls 
‘complexes of compresence’’. To ascribe a property to something 
is to say that such a property is one of a complex of properties. 
The difficulty which arises over this is, as Russell himself sees, 
that the view seems to make apparently empirical propositions 
analytic. He is inclined to follow Leibniz here, for Leibniz 
was involved in the same difficulty when he said that a substance 
was merely a complex of qualities, and that in every true pro- 
position the predicate was contained in the subject. Like 
Leibniz, Russell appeals to our ignorance, saying, ‘“ We may agree 
with Leibniz to this extent that only our ignorance makes names 
for complexes necessary ’’.2 In consequence he attempts to 
obviate the difficulty by appealing to the notion of a gestalt, 
saying that we may be ‘aware of’ a complex of compresence 
without being able to list all the properties involved ; in this 
respect a complex of compresence is a gestalt. He also uses with 
reference to the notion of a complex of compresence language 
which is very reminiscent of the talk of the Gestaltists about 
the notion of a gestalt. He says, “‘ A given collection of qualities 
only forms a complex of compresence if the qualities happen to 
be all mutually compresent ; when they are, the complex is 
something new, over and above the qualities though necessarily 
unique when the qualities are given’’.* If it should be objected 
that Russell normally talks of complexes of qualities and not 
of parts, and that this distinguishes his view from that of the 
Gestaltists it should be noted that he treats properties as if they 
were parts. He says, “Most subject-predicate propositions, 
such as ‘ Socrates is snub-nosed ’, assert that a certain quality, 
named by the predicate, is one of a bundle of qualities named by 
the subject—this bundle being a unity in virtue of compresence 
and causal relations’. To Russell predicates name qualities ; 
normally that which is named is a thing. 

Again, previous philosophers have talked of substance in a way 
that suggests that they might have used the term ‘gestalt’, 
had it been available to them. Both Aristotle and Leibniz do 
this, and both might be called philosophers of ‘substance ’. 
In Metaphysics, 1015b, Aristotle gives a definition of ‘one’ in 
which he gives criteria for saying that things are one, which are 
similar to the so-called Laws of Gestalt investigated by 


1 Human Knowledge, p. 98. 2 Op. cit., p. 325. 
3 Ibid. 4 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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Wertheimer. For instance, he says that some things are 
called ‘one’ because of their continuity, as in the case of a 
curved line—a statement which corresponds to one of Wertheimer’s 
laws. In fact, these laws might be said to be the results of 
investigations concerning just those criteria which we might 
adopt in deciding whether to treat a pattern as a ‘whole’ or as 
‘one’. In Metaphysics, 1035a, Aristotle explicitly discusses 
whether the whole is prior to the parts or vice versa, deciding 
that the whole considered as form is prior to the parts given as 
matter. A circle, for example, need include no reference to its 
parts in the formula which defines it, though a particular circle 
is, of course, composed of parts. Finally, in 1041b, he says that 
the syllable ‘ BA’ is divided into parts ‘ B’ and ‘ A’ as matter, 
but the syllable is not the same as the letters together, but is 
these plus something else, and this must be its form. It might 
seem that he meant that an individual is defined as parts plus 
structure. It was just this that the Gestaltists were eager to 
repudiate when they said that a gestalt was more than parts plus 
structural-properties or ‘ gestaltqualitaten’, as Von Ehrenfels 
called them. Aristotle often says that the distinction between 
substance and attribute is that between a ‘this’ and a ‘ what’, 
and one of his chief problems is to decide what constitutes a 
‘this ’, not realising that no such property can be found. For 
what constitutes a ‘this’ can only be seen by using the formal 
mode of speech ; the essential characteristic of a ‘ this’ is that it 
can be named. It is for this reason that Aristotle’s solutions 
of the problem of individuation in terms of matter and form 
never seem final. Any entity composed of parts in a certain 
way seems to be something more, just insofar as it is an entity. 
This is reflected too, in Leibniz’s approach to the problem. 
In the letter to Arnauld, dated 30th April, 1687,? he says, 
““T believe that where there are only entities by aggregation, 
there will not be real entities ’—and later, “‘ There will never be 
found any means of making a true substance out of a number of 
entities by aggregation.” The term ‘gestalt’ might well be 
used of these ‘true substances’. Leibniz had his own reasons 
for identifying his true substances or monads with souls, but 
it is worth noting that many philosophers have tried to give 
characteristics of all substances according to some model. Kant, 
W. E. Johnson, and indeed, Russell have tried to associate 
substance with causal relations, and this would be to say that 


1 Ellis, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. 
* Gerhardt, Leibniz Philosophische Schriften, vol. ii, pp. 96, 101. 
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we are ready to recognise some things either because they are 
constituted by means of parts interrelated causally, or because 
they are causally related as wholes to other things. It would be 
a mistake, however, to generalise from particular examples. 
A pair of dots is in one sense a thing—in the sense that we might 
refer to it as a single entity, and our reason, perhaps, for treating 
it as such is the proximity of the dots. The Gestaltists have 
distinguished many such reasons in different instances, but this 
is an empirical matter and has no bearing on the fact that any 
entity which can be referred to or named as a whole can be a 
substance in some sense, and indeed a gestalt. 

It is easy to give examples of substances—tables, chairs, and 
so on; it is not at all easy to explain what a substance is. 
Aristotle said that it was a ‘this’ and not a ‘ what’, yet he still 
went on to attempt to give its essential characteristics. But 
you cannot define an entity in this way, although you may 
describe or point to an example of one. For all that is meant by 
an entity is that it can be identified or called by a name. The 
term ‘entity’, in fact, is the material complementary of the 
term ‘name’. In putting forward questions about substance, 
philosophers realised that something more could be said of 
anything, when all its properties had been given. This indeed, 
is what led them to talk of the whole being more than the sum of 
the parts. Yet, unfortunately, they only too often went on to 
look for another material property, instead of a formal one as 
constituted by our ability to use names to refer to things. We 
may give names to things for many reasons, but it still remains 
true that the only common characteristic of things is that they 
can be named ; but this is not a characteristic in the ordinary 
sense. Nevertheless, the attempt to get rid of substance is a 
programme identical with that of getting rid of names, and it 
does not help, having done so, to reintroduce the notion of a 
gestalt. 

Anything, therefore, can be a gestalt, though we may be more 
ready to treat certain patterns as unities than others; or, in 
other words, there are limits to our use of the word ‘thing’. 
Where these limits are to be drawn is an empirical matter, and 
can be discovered only by empirical investigation. When the 
Gestaltists attempted to answer the question, ‘Why do things 
look as they do ?’ in general, it was tantamount to answering 
the question, ‘Why do we see circles from the normal position 
as circles ?’ by saying something about the field being organised 
in accordance with gestalt-factors. And this is merely to say that 
we see circles because there are circles there to be seen, which is a 
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platitude and not an explanation. It is to be noted that this is 
concluded to be a platitude only because a common-sense view 
is taken about what we may besaidtosee. Ifthe view were taken 
that we see only sense-data, an answer to the question might be, 
“We see circles because we have such and such a mosaic of 
sense-data, which we learn to be interrelated in such and such 
a way, and which bring up such and such associations’. This 
might be the answer given by the Associationists. There are 
two comments to be made about such an answer. First—the 
part about associations is really an answer to the question, 
“Why do we identify the things which we call circles in the way 
in which we do?’. The answer to this might well be, ‘ Because 
we have learnt to do so’. But again, it does not make sense to 
talk of someone learning to identify something as a circle, unless 
we can also say that there is a circle to be seen. Second—we do 
not learn that the sense-data are interrelated in such and such a 
way, unless we mean only that we learn to identify the ways in 
which they are interrelated, or, in other words, unless we mean 
only that we see the mosaic as having a certain structure. But 
in the very talking about a mosaic we have recognised that there 
is something in the way of an entity, to be seen. In other 
words, if we use the word ‘ see’ of sense-data we cannot use it in 
the same sense of things and vice versa. 

The Associationists talked only of sensations ; the Gestaltists 
were pointing out that the natural way of talking is to talk of our 
seeing things ; and this was a product of their phenomenological 
method, for this consisted of finding out how a subject saw what 
they already knew was to be seen, without any presuppositions 
about how the subject must see it. Thus, in this respect, they 
were rejecting one epistemological point of view in favour of 
another. In doing so, they thought that they were making a 
psychological discovery, and this can be seen too, in their re- 
jection of the view that learning plays a part in perception. For, 
in rejecting, on good grounds, the view that we learn to see 
circles, for example, which was more or less what the Association- 
ists asserted, they also rejected the view that we learn to see some 
things as circles, that we learn to identify them in the way in 
which we do. But this is not a psychological discovery, but a 
fallacy. It happened to be a useful by-product of that fallacy 
that they stressed the part played by environmental cues, by 
the whole visual field, in perception, as against views which, 
referring only to a single part of that field, tried to invoke such 
factors as unconscious judgments to explain discrepancies from 
expectations formed on theoretical or even epistemological 
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grounds. Yet it was the failure to notice the logical error in their 
attempt to answer their question in general that led to the 
mysteriousness of their general proclamations, without which 
they might have been content to stress the part played by 
context and a frame of reference in perception. In justification, 
it is fair to say that they had, in the circumstances, to talk 
epistemology, before they could talk psychology. Scientific 
theories do not emerge fully grown, and these errors might be 
put down to the teething-troubles of a new science. 





It has been emphasised in the previous section that the 
psychology of perception is the psychology of ‘seeing-as 
situations ’, in the sense that the psychologist is concerned either 
to investigate under what conditions a subject sees the environ- 
ment in a certain way—of what the look of a thing is a function— 
or, to explain why in certain situations the way in which the 
subject sees the environment is different from what we might, 
on some grounds, expect. This account of the matter brings 
it into line with what might be said of the study of behaviour 
in general. In fact, seeing something as something is, in a sense, 
behaving or reacting to the environment in a way that can be 
classified, though to do this we may depend on what the subject 
reports as his reactions. This being so, it seems clear that in the 
study of behaviour in general we must either be content to 
produce generalisations expressing functional dependences 
between reactions of the organism and other factors (e.g. its 
own state or the state of the environment), or give accounts to 
explain why behaviour deviates from some recognised standard. 
(To derive generalisations from others or to include them within 
a theory, which, either of itself or by the use of constructs, 
provides a model to connect this field with other fields of know- 
ledge, is to follow the same pattern. For, in doing so we explain 
why the phenomena deviate from the standard of purely chance 
occurrence.) But we cannot give an explanation of the standard 
itself ; we can say only that this just is the standard which we 
adopt. 

Now, in carrying out many psychological experiments in order 
to arrive at causal explanations which are more than mere 
correlations or statements of functional dependence, a standard 
is automatically imposed. Psychological experiments of this 
sort have, so to speak, a reference to a problem-solving situation, 
in that the experimenter, but not the subject, knows the right 
answer. The experimenter is outside the situation in which 
the subject finds himself. (This is true of tests, also, but these 
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have a different purpose.) Otherwise the experiment would be 
useless, if it were meant to be of this sort and not merely ex- 
ploratory (in the sense of being designed to find out under what 
conditions organisms behave as they do—a function which, 
perhaps, most psychological experiments have). The conse- 
quence of this is that the experimenter is able to use language 
about the situation which the subject is not able to use in the same 
way. He can use words such as ‘see’, ‘know’, ‘ capacity ’, 
‘instinct ’, and ‘ learn ’, the verbs of which are all achievement 
verbs (though ‘learn’ varies in type in different tenses), and 
all of which imply that there is a correct answer, a standard to 
which reference can be made. With these may be contrasted 
the use of such words as ‘see-as ’, ‘ believe ’ and ‘ disposition ’, 
(It is not obvious what words must be contrasted with ‘ instinct’ 
or ‘learn’, but they must be such that no reference to a standard 
is necessarily implied ; perhaps ‘tendency’ would do for the 
first case.) 

Now, it is possible to ‘ explain ’ an organism’s being disposed to 
do something or other by reference to its having a certain capacity. 
It might be said, for example, that a rat is disposed to take a 
certain turning in a maze because it knows that this will bring it 
to the goal. In saying this we would make it clear that the be- 
haviour is not random but is a result of a complex system of re- 
actions tothe environment. We cannot give an exact and precise 
account of what sort of behaviour on the part of the rat would 
lead us to say that it knows this, for we have no precise criteria 
for our use of the term, except that the animal must have adopted 
a course which we would call ‘right’. This is not to say that 
no mechanism can be given for the different patterns of behaviour 
which might lead us to say that the animal knows something; 
it is to say something about the use of the verb ‘to know’. Its, 
again, to say that there is not one kind of behaviour which we 
might call ‘ knowing’ or ‘ insightful’ (although in certain cases 
the criteria for using these words may be more precise than in 
others); for this would give the impression that the epithet 
‘ insightful ’ is like the epithets ‘ playful’ or ‘laborious’. It is 
clear that the epithet ‘ insightful ’ does not enable us to classify 
behaviour in the same way ; we cannot give a list of activities 
which we might call ‘insightful’. Rather the use of such a 
word can be explained only by reference to its context; we 
use the word only in those contexts in which an animal or a person 
achieves a goal ora standard. Another way of putting it would 
be to say that epithets such as ‘ insightful ’ give an interpretation 
of behaviour rather than a description ; interpretation demands 
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a standard, a point of view or a frame of reference. The word 
‘behaviour ’ itself seems to be similerly interpretative. 

Whilst, then, descriptions of behaviour can be ‘ explained ’ by 
references to interpretations, one interpretation may be ‘ ex- 
plained ’ in terms of others. An animal may be said to know 
how to do something because it has learnt to do it. This is not 
an explanation in the causal sense ; it is a re-classification in that 
it shows that, for example, the class of insightful activities 
includes the class of learned activities (it may also include the 
class of instinctive activities); or rather, since it has already 
been shown to be misleading to talk of a class of insightful 
activities, it might be better to say that the occasions on which 
we might call an activity insightful include, but are not included 
in, those on which we might call it learned. It would thus 
appear wrong to assert that insightful learning is a different 
kind of learning from trial and error learning, as the Gestaltists 
have maintained here ; for all learning involves insight as a 
last result. What might be distinguished are different speeds in 
the acquisition of insight, or, again, different methods adopted in 
its acquisition. It is wrong to oppose the notions of ‘ learning 
by trial and error’ and ‘learning by insight’ unless, as may 
sometimes be the case, these terms are meant to be either both 
descriptive, or both interpretative, but differing from some point 
of view, as in the cases mentioned above. Where the one is 
meant to be descriptive and the other interpretative, there can 
be neither opposition nor reduction of one to the other. But 
in any case it is wrong to talk of there being two kinds of learning, 
or to oppose learning to something else as if it were an entity. 
For the function of the words ‘ learn ’ and ‘ learning’ is not of this 
sort. We might distinguish between different contexts in which 
we might use the expression ‘has learnt ’, or we might distinguish 
between those in which we would use this expression. and those 
in which we would not. We do distinguish between the use of 
the expressions ‘ has learnt to do’ and ‘ has happened to do’ or 
even ‘has been conditioned to do’. To say that an animal has 
been conditioned to do X does not necessarily imply that it has 
learnt to do X. 

It is wrong, therefore, to seek causal explanations of learning, 
except in terms of the mechanisms of activities which occur 
in those contexts in which we would commonly use the term 
‘learn’. It is wrong to ask for similar explanations of insight, 
as the Gestaltists have done, for here, too,! they have failed 


1 Cf. Wertheimer, Productive Thinking. 
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to see the reference to a standard in their demand for explanations, 
and the same is true in other parts of the field where this point 
of view has had its influence. The dispute between those who 
favour continuity and those who favour non-continuity in learning 
(the latter being, roughly, the view that there are distinct stages 
in learning where changes occur), is not a real issue if it is supposed 
to be a factual one. For the contrast between these two points 
of view is similar to the contrast between habit and skill. (The 
psychologists of the continuity school generally wish to analyse 
learning into a system of habits formed by means of con- 
ditioning ; the others say that other processes are involved.) 
For a skill is not just a complex system of habits, though com- 
plexity may perhaps be one of the criteria which we may adopt 
in saying that an activity is skilled. It is less misleading to say 
that a skill is not an entity at all, for to refer to behaviour as 
skilled rather than habitual is to make the reference in a different 
context ; in the one we imply a reference to a standard, and in 
the other we do not. The difference is one of linguistic function, 
and may or may not reflect a difference in the situation in which 
the terms are used. 

The fact that these issues are not factual means that they 
cannot be decided by experiment ; rather they may be decided, or 
resolved by psychologists becoming more attentive to the logic 
of the language which they use. For such nouns as ‘skill’ and 
‘capacity ’’ do not refer to entities, nor have they the same 
function as such nouns as ‘habit’ and ‘disposition’; and 
similar remarks might be made of the corresponding verbs. The 
failure to see this may lead to logical errors in the desire for 
causal explanations where no such explanations can be given. 
In the psychology of perception logical errors have been produced 
by asking a general but logically inappropriate question, such 
that the general answer has had to be mysterious. This does 
not seem to have prevented fruitful research. In other branches 
of the psychological field failure to notice differences of logic 
in the terminology used has led to differences which, being 
supposed to be factual, have led, in turn to a vain search 
for crucial experiments where none can be found. We cannot 
give general explanations of learning as psychologists like 
Hilgard have seemed to demand ; for it is not learning that can 
be so explained, but behaviour. 


Oxford University. 


1 Hilgard, Theories of Learning, gives some account of the dispute. 
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VII 


V.—DISCUSSIONS 
FALLACIES IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY. S. HAMPSHIRE 


In his paper in Minp of October 1949, Mr. Hampshire expresses 
dissatisfaction with the philosophers who substitute problems about 
sentences expressing moral praise or blame “ for the analysis of the 
processes of thought by which as moral agents we decide what we 
ought to do and how we ought to behave”. (p. 468). He com- 
pares the former approach to that of the aesthetician and critic 
and the latter to the analysis and characterisation of “ the creative 
process itself (theories of imagination, the relation of technique to 
conception, the formation of style, the nature of inspiration, etc.) ”’ 
(p. 468). ‘‘ No one will be inclined to dispute that the processes of 
thought which are characteristic of the artist or craftsman in con- 
ceiving and executing his designs, are essentially different from the 
processes of the critic who passes judgment on the artist’s work ” 
(p. 467). And on page 471, “Ifa purely critical and apparently 
emotional moral judgment of this kind is challenged and needs to be 
defended and justified, it will be justified by the same kind of argu- 
ments which one would have used as an agent in practical deliberation. 
If I am not prepared to produce such practical arguments, pointing 
to what ought to have been done, I shall admit that I am not making 
a genuine moral judgment, but merely expressing or reporting my 
own feelings.” 

I am particularly interested in two, what I take to be errors, in the 
passages quoted, ‘—’ the statement that unless arguments can be 
produced there is no judgment but a mere expression of feeling, and 
the related error contained in the phrase “ the processes of thought 
which are characteristic of the artist or craftsman”. I suggest 
that Mr. Hampshire is wrong in supposing that there are processes of 
thought which are characteristic of the artist, though there are 
certainly ways of tackling a subject characteristic at least of a 
particular school. 

When Haydn, asked for reasons why he had used a harmony 
contrary to the rules, could find no better answer than “ I have done 
it because it does well ”’, did he admit that his work was an “ ex- 
pression of feeling”? Or can we regard his answer as offering a 
reason, which seemed to him sufficient to justify the harmony ? 
If, pressed, he had offered a more elaborate account, we might 
properly point to this as justifying the harmony, as his reason for 
using it. But it would be wrong to suppose that a consideration 
of this reason must have been part of whatever process of thought 
led to the inclusion of the new harmony. 


1 My italics. 
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Suppose Mrs. Smith tells her daughter that she thinks it would be 
better for her not to go to the X’s party, and asked for reasons says, 
‘ Well, I don’t know, Jill, but I feel it would be better not’. Mrs. 
Smith doesn’t offer reasons. The formula ‘I feel . . .’ is one we use 
when reasons are not to be offered ; are withheld from tact, or because 
we haven’t got our reasons straight, or because we don’t know what 
they are. If pressed she might find it hard to give reasons, might give 
only inadequate or obviously irrelevant reasons. It does not follow 
from her failure either, (1) that she hasn’t got reasons, (2) that her 
behaviour was irrational, or (3) that she was merely expressing her 
feelings. It is quite possible that a friend could say to Mrs. Smith 
‘I know just how you feel, my dear’, and be right, and neither be 
able to state clearly in a way satisfactory even to themselves, what 
her reasons are. Being able to judge a situation is one thing ; being 
able to analyse the reasons behind one’s judgment is another. 
Suppose a third person more practised at such analysis does offer 
reasons. Mrs. Smith might very well reply, ‘How very clever of 
you. That’s just how I do feel.’ ‘Clever’ is the right word, not 
‘genuinely moral’, and her use of the word ‘feel’ borrows from 
“I feel a pain’ or ‘I feel sad’ only the grace or right} not to be 
pressed for reasons. (Compare ‘ It seems so to me’.) 

If a sailor, looking at the sky says, ‘ We’re going to have a storm’, 
but fails to give what we consider adequate reasons, we don’t always 
conclude that he is irrational. We await the outcome. If events 
frequently show him to be right, we say he has good judgment. We 
would call it luck if he were not so consistent, and if success in such 
matters were not linked with knowledge and experience. We say, 
‘I can see now what my reasons were’, ‘ My reasons must have been’, 
‘ Now, what could my reason have been ?’ 

In the last passage quoted Mr. Hampshire says that a moral 
judgment (and presumably action) “‘-will be justified by the same 
kind of arguments which one would have used as an agent in practical 
deliberation’. But if so what becomes of the opposition between 
agent and critic? I think part of his confusion is due to the erron- 
eous assumption that the thought processes of critics, at least such as 
are relevant to the judgment made, are simply a more detailed 
setting out of the reasons they offer for the judgment. And if the 
critic why not the agent? Doesn’t he steer his thought processes 
by principles the same as those he would use to justify the final 
action? In contrasting the thought processes of the artist and the 
critic, Mr. Hampshire misses the real distinction, almost opposition, 
between thought which is exploratory and experimental, and 


1'We don’t ask for justification of the claim ‘I feel a pain’, because 
to dosois impolite. We don’t ask for justification of sentences beginning— 
“I feel that . . .’ because the speaker has disclaimed any ability to give 
justification. A speaker using the form—‘I feel that . . .’ normally 
expects less weight to be attached to his judgment, though of course 
weight may still be attached if he is a man of experience. 
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justification which consists in following recognised paths. He 
confuses what goes on in the mind of the critic with what the critic 
gives as his appraisal or justification. When I justify my own or 
another’s action or work, I don’t say what’s in my mind. I fill ina 
form. 

Of course the artist and the scientist in prosecuting his art or his 
science sometimes uses forms which would be suitable for justifica- 
tion or appraisal ; a man in asking himself what he must do uses 
steps which could be repeated to justify what he has done. But 
the forms which are adequate and essential to justification are 
neither essential nor adequate to making up one’s mind, painting 
a picture or solving a problem. And rules of procedure which are 
formal without being systematic must not be allowed to confuse this 
opposition. Rules of appraisal are essentially systematic, without 
system they have no authority. And there are steps which are 
neither formal nor systematic, which are appropriate only to the 
particular situation, and which are justified only by results. 
Fortunately, it is not the job of the philosopher to teach science or 
morals, nor yet to be their critic. He is no more a judge of morals 
than of painting. He is interested in the general principles of 
criticism and justification as he is interested in the general principles 
of any rational system. 

One other point; Mr. Hampshire says that “to distinguish in 
ordinary usage an utterance, or part of an utterance, as being a 
moral judgment is always therein to contrast it with a statement of 
fact : consider a case in which it is doubtful whether a sentence is 
intended as a statement of fact or as a moral judgment—e.g. ‘ He is a 
very vicious man’: in order to make clear that I am using this 
sentence simply to describe how he in fact behaves, I might add 
‘But I do not intend a moral judgment by this ’, which would be the 
same as to say ‘ In using the word “ vicious ’’, I am not prescribing 
how he ought not to behave, but simply stating that he in fact 
behaves in the way ordinarily called “ vicious ’’.’”’ 

There are at least three errors in this passage. (1) One can con- 
trast a moral judgment with an order—‘ I’m not making a moral 
judgment. I’m giving an order ’—probably with other forms. (2) 
Mr. Hampshire seems to be unaware that he uses ‘ judgment ’ in two 
senses. In his claim that without reasons offered there can be no 
genuine moral judgment, he contrasts considered opinion with fact. 
Judgment in this sense, is contrasted with fact, whether the 
judgment is moral or not. A—‘ He’sascholar’. B—‘ Is that your 
own opinion?’ A—(1) ‘ Yes’ or (2) ‘ No, it’s Smith’s ’ or (3) ‘ Well, 
I hardly think it’s a matter of opinion.’ But in the sentence ‘ But 
I do not intend a moral judgment ’, ‘judgment ’ means something 
like ‘ apportioning of blame’. The speaker does not deny that he 
has given his considered opinion on the man’s character: he means 
that he is not prepared, as we say, to take up a moral attitude. He 
claims not to take the attitude of the judge, the attitude which 
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centres around praise and blame, reward and punishment. There 
are alternative attitudes, e.g., that which goes with the saying, 
‘punishment solves few problems’. The social scientist does not 
disapprove of vice any less because he is critical of self-righteousness. 
Nor, if his purpose would be deflected by moral considerations, does 
he narrow attention by disclaiming an interest in morals. If the 
historian of anatomy wishes to describe a method of torture to show 
a knowledge of anatomy in the middle ages, he will use the language 
of anatomy. It would be as inappropriate for him to say ‘ I am: not 
making a moral judgment’ as for him to give a homily on the dangers 
of dogmatism. 

It is hardly possible for A who does not disapprove of cruelty to 
say—‘ Jos is cruel’, meaning simply—‘ Jos does the sort of thing 
most people call cruel’. It is odd for B who approves of gambling 
to say—' Bill is a gambler ’, meaning simply that Bill stakes money 
onthe turn ofacard. The words would not be understood that way. 
A would say—‘ Jos is a man of iron’; B—‘ Bill is a sportsman’. 
A would not deny that Jos is cruel nor B that Billisa gambler. They 
would rather reject the words altogether as belonging to a different 
moral party. - To teach the meaning of the word ‘ bad ’ it is necessary 
to use the word ‘cruel’, so that ‘Cruelty is bad’ is a necessary 
proposition. ‘Gambling is bad’ is not a necessary proposition. 
One is tempted to say it is a weak necessary proposition of limited 
application, because in some circles the meaning of ‘ bad ’ is affected 
by its close association with ‘ gambling ’. 

(3) Mr. Hampshire says—“ Both in choosing the right courses of 
action for (ourselves ?) themselves, and also in appraising the past 
or projected conduct of others, we are deciding, not whether some 
statement or description is true, but whether some decision or 
recommendation is right’”’. I can’t see that it is unfair to Mr. 
Hampshire to write half the disjunction—‘ In deciding on a right 
course of action, we are deciding whether some (this) decision is 
right’. The best I can make of his sentence is—‘ If, wishing to do 
what is right, I consider a course of action X, I do not ask myself— 
“Is it true that X is the right thing to do ?’ but simply ‘Is X the 
right thing to do?’. If, wishing to give conscientious advice, I 
consider a course of action X, I do not ask myself—‘ Is it true that 
X is the right thing for James to do ?’ but simply—‘ Is X the right 
thing for Jamestodo?’. But ifthisis Mr. Hampshire’s point it applies 
more generally than to moral situations. I do not ask myself if it is 
true that Australia has won the first test, or if it is true that salt will 
remove stains, unless there has been a report the reliability of which 
is in question. If Jones says—‘ Smith is a rogue’, or ‘ Melbourne 
gets 40 inches of rain’, we can say either—‘ Jones is right about 
Smith ’ or about the rainfall at Melbourne, or ‘ What Jones says is 
right’; or we can say ‘Jones spoke the truth about Smith’, or 
about the rainfall, or ‘ What Jones says is true’. To understand 
why we use one form rather than another we must look not to the 
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statement made, nor to the fact stated, but to the person making it 
and to the circumstances in which he makes it. 

Consider the following usages. Advice may be good or bad or 
indifferent ; occasionally it may, if only one line of advice is reason- 
ably possible, be right or wrong. Obligations are real or imaginary, 
not right or wrong, though we can say—‘ Quite rightly he feels 
obliged ’, and we use the concessive—‘ Of course it’s true he ought 
to have ..., but... .’. Ideals are high or low or indifferent. 
There is clearly an important difference between opposites such as 
good-bad or high-low, which determine scales on which there are 
intermediate positions, and opposites like true-false, right-wrong, 
real-unreal, which are without intermediates. To use opposites 
outside their usual field is to claim for features of the new field a 
similar logical structure, e.g., dark-light of music, high-low of notes 
or ideals.1 The associations which enable the listener to grasp how 
they are used lose their importance once the new use has been grasped. 
I presume that Mr. Hampshire’s objection to the use of true-false 
of moral judgments is not merely deference to good English. Yet 
surelya language might usetrue-false tocharacterise moral judgments, 
as some languages do use hard-soft of musical pitch instead of 
high-low. Mr. Hampshire is afraid that because we can say— It 
is no doubt true that Jones ought to . . . but . . .’, philosophers 
may argue that—‘ that Jones ought to . . .’ is a fact, or worse, look 
for something which ‘ Jones ought to . . .’ describes. This would 
be the same sort of error as to look for the high notes above the low 
notes. I don’t see any objection to inventing an object which is said 
to be described by ‘ Jones ought to . . .’, ¢.g., ‘Jones’ duty’. 

DaniEL TAYLor. 
University College of the Gold Coast. 


1 The word ‘ well’ in the sentence ‘That may very well be so’ is an 
interesting example of the use of opposites from a different field for a 
similar logical purpose, to indicate position on a scale. We don’t use the 
other end term of the scale, and yet must have the complete scale in mind 
to understand the use of ‘ well’. 








Mr. URMSON ON GRADING 


In Minp for April, 1950, Mr. Urmson shows a certain analogy 
between our use of such expressions as This is a good horse, This is a 
good man, and the use of commercial or technical grading-labels, 
such as “‘ Extra-Fancy”’ and “ Fancy ”’ (used of apples). Urmson 
believes that the analogy helps us to understand our judgments about 
what is good, bad, or indifferent, and the disputes that centre upon 
them. He makes the following points : 

(a) In applying grading labels and in applying the predicates 
“ good ”’ etc., there are specific criteria, in virtue of which the judg- 
ment is given ; the criteria differ for different kinds of thing that may 
be good just as they differ in the case of different sets of grading 
labels: although there may be criteria common to more than one 
kind. (A good eating apple has qualities that a good cooker doesn’t : 
but they share qualities which a good cabbage never has.) 

(b) Where, in either sort of judgment, the characteristics A BC 
are the relevant criteria, to assert that something has the character- 
istics is never to take the same step as to judge it to be of a certain 
quality X. It is always possible that the same judgment might 
have been based upon a different set of characteristics—that the 
standard might have been different. 

(c) In the case of either sort of judgment, the step that we take 
when we apply the predicate or the grading label, is not the making 
of a new statement about the object judged : it is nearer the truth to 
say that we are doing something about the object ; something rather 
like making a choice or allowing a claim or giving one’s pledge. At 
all events we can see that one who makes the judgment is committing 
himself to more or less definite attitudes and actions in hypothetical 
circumstances in the future ; and is not merely (if at all) trying to 
express or excite certain feelings at the moment. 

(d) In the case of commercial and technical gradings, the criteria 
are often exceedingly precise ; they can be identified (in many cases 
by measurement); so that the question “ Extra Fancy or not 
Extra Fancy ?”’ is a perfectly decidable one. But Urmson goes on 
to point out that this is very often not the case with the question 
“Good or not so good?”’. Here the criteria may be (i) difficult to 
identify, (ii) not explicitly formulated, and (iii) a matter of dispute 
between different judges. 

Urmson sees that the analogy is a limited one but claims that it 
is illuminating ; and indeed that it justifies him in saying (in an 
extended sense of the phrase) that “ good is a grading label ” (p. 159). 
It also seems to encourage him to be more optimistic than most 
philosophers concerning our judgments of good and bad. Apple- 
grading is an art acquired by practice (Ministry of Agriculture) ; 
may not the right kind of discussion lead to a more rapid and general 
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agreement on the question “Is this a good horse (novel, novelist, 
man)?” I wish to draw attention to two considerations which lead 
me to doubt whether we ought to share this optimism and whether 
it is wise to call “ good’”’ a grading label. 

(1) In a certain respect not mentioned by Urmson, the use of 
“good”’, “really good’’, etc., differs from the use of technical 
grading labels. Even when we are inclined to dispute the criteria 
used in grading, we may quite well resign ourselves to using these 
criteria merely because they are customary or widely accepted, or 
merely because they are prescribed by a government department. 
So that, for instance I might well be prepared to call milk “‘ Grade 
A” even though I thought it of very indifferent quality; and I 
might be willing to acknowledge a man as a First Class Honours 
graduate in philosophy, even though I regarded him as far from 
first-rate in any informal sense. But it is notable that we show no 
corresponding complaisance in regard to “good” and “really 
good’: these we will not agree to use in accordance with any 
criteria which we do not endorse and accept. “A First Class 
candidate but very indifferent all the same ’’ makes sense and can be 
said ; ‘‘ A really good philosopher but a very indifferent one all the 
same ’’ cannot make sense. In short, what we won’t allow is that 
‘good’ be used in accordance with rigid linguistic conventions 
which attach to it definite public criteria. What we won’t allow 
is that ‘‘ good ’’ should be used as a technical grading label. 

The same point can be seen in a slightly different way. I may 
be quite sure of myself when I say that Smith is a really good 
philosopher; and again confident in giving my reasons for this 
judgment—the criteria I have used on this occasion. He is a good 
philosopher, I may say, because he has the properties A BC D. 
Yet I never will be persuaded into saying that anyone who had the 
properties A B C D would be a really good philosopher: that these 
are the only considerations relevant to the question. For all I know, 
there might be another philosopher, clearly possessed of A B C and 
D, and yet certainly not a really good philosopher. Once again, 
what we won’t allow, is that the criteria of the judgment “ This is a 
good so-and-so ”’ should be closed. Once again, “ a good so-and-so ”’ 
isn’t allowed to be used in the way a technical grading label is used. 
(Of course, as Urmson says, the criteria for such labels are not in fact 
always completely enumerated or invariably applied : but the nearer 
they come to this the better.) 

This resistance to making everything cut'and dried, in the case of 
good, bad, and indifferent, may be connected with the fact that, when 
I label apples “ Extra Fancy’, I commit myself to a limited set of 
consequences (such as a higher price to the consumer, or subsidy to 
the producer); but in the case of “ good” etc., the consequences 
are undefined and always extensible. If I say that the apples are of 
really excellent quality, or that Smith is a first rate philosopher, my 
commitment is not limited by any definite custom, nor by S.R. & O. 
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So that the question whether this is a good apple, or a good 
book, or a good philosopher, will never be decidable in the same way 
as questions of technical grading ; that is to say, it will never be 
determinable merely by deciding whether or not the object has a 
particular limited set of qualities. And if (per impossible) some- 
one were to secure general acceptance of such a limited set of criteria 
for “a good apple ’’, “a good book”’, “a good philosopher ’’, we 
should not lose our interest in the question: “ But is it good in the 
old sense of the word ? ” 

(2) Urmson draws his analogy between technical grading and 
judgments about proficiency or excellence of a specific kind. And it 
seems to me that he is mistaken in extending it, as he does later 
(pp. 167-168), to judgments upon a man’s moral goodness or excellence 
of character. For to say of an action that it is morally good or 
noble is not to judge it to be good of a certain kind. And to say 
that a man is of admirable character, is not to say that he does 
well at a certain (natural) kind of peiformance ; nor that he does 
well at all possible kinds of human performance ; nor that he does 
his duty simply. (Only the post mortem voice of the moralist declares 
of the man-who lived nobly or generously or courageously, that he has 
done his duty.) Moral conduct is not a particular kind of activity 
and virtue is not a particular art : so much we have heard from the 
beginning. And this, at all events, shows us one logical difference 
between calling someone a good man and calling him a good cricketer. 
For in the case of judgments of specific excellence, the criteria of 
judgment are limited by the notion of the kind of thing, or kind of 
activity, that is being judged. We learn the criteria of horseman- 
ship from those whose passion is horsemanship ; in their company 
we learn to practise or to appreciate the art; and the criteria are 
(and must be) “ natural ’’ characteristics and achievements possible 
to men upon horses. In the expression “ good at riding ’’ we have a 
definite clue as to the criteria on which a judgment so expressed is 
always to be based ; in the expression “ morally good ”’ we have no 
such clue. When judging an action or a character, we have to 
decide what features or aspects or relations of this action (character) 
it is to be judged by. There are (or seem to be) different criteria 
upon different occasions. Ofcourse we can sort actions into different 
natural kinds: actions in tight places, actions involving persons 
to whom one is indebted, actions towards superiors, etc., etc., and of 
course there are many different kinds of good life and good character. 
But the many different ways of being morally good cannot be cor- 
related permanently and regularly with the different natural kinds 
of deed and character. It is clearly not the case that an action 
done in a tight place can be judged morally good only by reference 
to the courage displayed: indeed the courage or lack of courage 
might not count, or might hardly count, in a moral judgment. It is 
not the case that there is a special virtue for every occasion and 4 
several sin to every sense: and if, in the moral copy-books, it says 
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that a ruler is to be just, a soldier brave, a scholar dispassionate, yet 
when we try to judge the life of a man, all this humbug is forgotten. 
Then, as we review this life or that, certain features stand out as 
important, others recede. It seems to me therefore, that a judg- 
ment about moral excellence is, in its logic, much more like a judg- 
ment about duty than like a judgment about what is good in its kind. 
No doubt we can defend a judgment about moral goodness : we can 
(or we very often can) suggest the grounds, reasons, criteria, that 
have swayed us on a given occasion. But it seems clear to me 
that the criteria are not related to the judgment in the same way as 
in the case of a judgment about specific excellence. And it is, of 
course, to moral goodness that philosophers (who relish difficulties) 
have given so much of their attention 
Karu BritTTON. 


University College of Swansea. 








Mr. URMSON ON GRADING 


In an article in Minn, April, 1950, Mr. J. O. Urmson discusses the logic 
of grading statements. Is the relationship of X to ABC (when X isa 
grading predicate and ABC are the criteria for applying it) analytic 
or synthetic ? Mr. Urmson finds reasons for rejecting both possi- 
bilities and suggests that grading is a unique form of predication 
which escapes the analytic/synthetic dichotomy. It appears that 
he is concerned with grading because he believes that ethical pre- 
dicates function at least in very much the same way as do grading 
predicates and thus it is very likely that they also escape the 
dichotomy. If this is so then the errors of several of the traditional 
forms of ethical theory can be revealed and many of their problems 
dissolved. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Urmson in his view that 
grading and ethical predicates function at least in a similar manner, 
and so think it important to consider closely his contention that 
grading predicates escape the analytic/synthetic dichotomy. 

If we consider a set of grading labels (‘label’ is being used in 
Mr. Urmson’s metaphorical sense)—we notice that they have a 
significance apart from any particular use. Doubtlessly unless they 
had been employed frequently in grading they would not have this 
significance ; but they have it now when not being used. To grade 
is to rank objects, actions, events, states of affairs, etc., in order of 
merit and demerit (in the remainder of this discussion I shall speak 
only of objects and of merit) and this ranking signifies the degrees 
of merit which we may expect can be manifested. Grading labels 
when not in use indicate the possibility of such rankings. The 
significance of the labels when not in use has reference solely to a 
general expectation of the manifestation of merit and not to any 
particular manifestations or criteria for attaching labels. To have 
merit is to have value; and to have value is to give some form of 
satisfaction to someone. We could say that to have merit is to 
approach towards certain standards or ends ; but a standard or end 
is not one of merit unless its attainment gives some form of satis- 
faction to someone. This reference to merit is a fundamental 
significance of grading labels and is retained by them in a particu- 
larised form when they are employed in grading. 

It is quite clear that apples, cabbages, knives, race-horses, etc., 
manifest their merits in different ways, and when we attach our 
labels we particularise their general meaning so that they indicate 
not simply that the manifestation of merit may be expected, but 
also that particular manifestations may be expected. Thus if I 
label an apple ‘ good’ I indicate that the merits of apples may be 
expected and not those of cabbages or other objects. Grading 
labels thus have as many meanings as there are ways of manifesting 
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merit. This situation would be grotesque and bewildering were it 
not for the unifying fact that each particular meaning signifies a case 
of merit-manifesting : each particular meaning is an instance of the 
general meaning of grading labels. Many of the difficulties which 
might arise through clashes of the different meanings of labels is 
avoided in grading as objects are usually sorted into kinds before the 
operation is begun, and it is assumed or known that the use of each 
kind is fairly constant. But even if we grade mixed collections of 
objects and so change our meaning for each kind and for each 
use to which it may be put, we are saved from confusion by the 
unifying fact that in each case a manifestation of merit is indicated : 
what changes is the manner of manifestation. 

When we perform a grading operation our activity may be 
guided in one of two ways. We may attach the labels noticing 
that certain objects manifest merit or noticing that they have charac- 
teristics which usually are possessed by objects which do manifest 
merit. If I pick up a knife and find that without difficulty in hand- 
ling it cuts easily and cleanly then I may label it ‘good’: I attach 
the label because I have noticed that the knife manifests the merits 
of a knife. Let us call this Post-Merit-Manifesting grading— 
or PMM grading. But I may attach a grading label to a knife because 
I notice that it has a handle of a certain size and shape, a blade 
of a certain size and shape, and the blade made of a particular 
kind of steel and ground in a particular way. In this case I attach 
the label not because I notice the knife manifesting merit but because 
I regard its characteristics as being signs or evidence that it would 
do so if it were used. Let us call this Ante-Merit-Manifesting 
grading—or AMM grading. So we shall have to consider the 
relationship involved in attaching grading labels in cases both of 
PMM and AMM grading. 

I think that it is clear that only in cases of AMM grading do we 
speak of criteria. If an eating apple can be held comfortably 
in the hand, has a pleasing appearance, and a pleasant taste, then 
we do not say that these features are criteria of its merit—they 
are manifestations of merit. Of course, such manifestations depend 
upon the presence of an observer of the apple: there is no pleasant 
appearance without a viewer and no pleasant taste without a taster ; 
but as the presence of the apple is essential to these satisfying 
experiences, we adopt a descriptive mode of speech and speak of the 
apple manifesting merit. 

An attached grading label indicates to anyone noticing it that 
its object may be expected to manifest merit of a certain degree. 
To anyone who can use the label as a guide in his choice of objects, 
it also indicates that the merit will manifest itself in certain ways. 
The label now has this significance because in attaching it we have 
particularised its general meaning. But as the label is attached to 
the object and attributes merit to it, its attachment can be justified 
only by reference to something known about the object : either that 
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it has manifested merit or that it has the characteristics of objects 
which do manifest merit. Thus the label when attached has a 
further significance—a reference to something known about its 
object. The label may be attached meaning that what justifies 
its attachment (the merit manifested or the characteristics possessed) 
is regarded as evidence or signs that it could manifest merit in the 
future. Orit may be attached meaning, in the sense of equivalence, 
that the justifications are present or have been present. We may 
attach our labels in either of these two ways ; but there appears to 
be no third possibility. Our practice may vary and we may hesitate 
to commit ourselves concerning our future use ; but it appears that 
when we do attach a label we must do so in one of these two ways. 
A grading label when used thus has a triple significance: (1) its 
fundamental significance as a grading label; (2) its particularised 
variety of this; and (3) the significance imparted to it by our 
manner of attachment. A grading statement “This is X’’ thus 
expresses three other statements: (1) “This may be expected, 
given opportunity, to manifest merit ’’; (2) “ This may be expected, 
given opportunity, to manifest merit in particular ways’’; and 
(3) “ This has manifested merit ’’, or “‘ This has the characteristics 
of objects which do manifest merit’”’. The relationship of the 
significance of X to the first two expressed statements is always 
analytic—we cannot admit that an object may be expected to 
manifest its particular merits and yet deny that it warrants the 
attachment of the appropriate grading label, or attach the label and 
deny that the object may be expected to manifest its particular 
merits. The relationship of the significance of X to the third 
expressed statement may be analytic or synthetic according to the 
meaning we give to a label when we attach it. When we attach 
a label meaning, in the sense of equivalence, that merit has been 
manifested or that the appropriate characteristics are present, 
let us call this Formal grading. When we attach a label meaning 
that the manifestation of merit or the presence of characteristics 
is regarded as evidence or a sign of the possibility of future mani- 
festation of merit, let us call this Non-Formal grading. In Formal 
grading the relationship of the significance of X to all expressed 
statements is analytic: in Non-Formal grading two relationships 
are analytic and the other synthetic. 

Formal grading tends to take place whenever grading is wnder- 
taken systematically. Manufacturers often submit their products 
to tests before offering them for sale. This may be PMM grading 
and is usually Formal in nature. A manufacturer of knives may 
require that before his goods are offered for sale they be tested for 
ease in handling, ease in cutting a certain range of materials, and for 
the successful resistance of certain breaking-strains placed upon them. 
Testers of the knives will be instructed not to attach the fit-for-sale 
label unless the knives pass these tests, and the attachment of the 
label means that merit has been manifested in these particular ways. 
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Purchasers of the knives may not know of these tests, but the label 
will signify for them an expectation that merit can be manifested. 

It is not always convenient to employ PMM grading. We want 
to be able to grade our apples before they are put on the table for 
eating. Even a manufacturer who employs PMM grading of his 
finished wares wants to be confident that the great majority of 
them will pass his fit-for-sale tests, and probably this will involve 
much AMM grading during the processes of manufacture. In AMM 
grading we cannot take note of manifestations of merit—we can 
only note the presence or absence of characteristics which usually 
are possessed by objects which do manifest merit. The presence of 
the characteristics is not a manifestation of merit ; it is the criterion 
for the attachment of labels. Much AMM grading is Formal in 
nature. Presumably at apple-grading stations definite instructions 
are issued to grading-workers, and supervisors are employed to 
ensure that these instructions are obeyed. To complain to a grading 
worker that some of his apples do not warrant the labels he has 
attached to them is to assert that they do not satisfy the published 
criteria. If the criteria are satisfied then a complaint to the worker 
is baseless. If ad hoc labels are being used, a grading-worker may 
know nothing of the merit which his apples are expected to manifest. 
In distinction from his position a purchaser of graded apples may 
know nothing of the criteria employed in grading; but he must 
know the significance of the labels in respect of what manifestations 
of merit may be expected, otherwise he cannot employ the grading 
to guide his choice of apples. 

At grading stations AMM and PMM forms of grading may be 
intermixed. In addition to being instructed to ensure that apples 
satisfy certain criteria, workers may be told to reject them unless 
they have a pleasing appearance. But even if the two forms are 
intermixed the grading is likely to be exclusively Formal in nature. 
Formal AMM grading is possible in most activities of grading ; 
and when it is employed mistakes in labelling are not likely to occur. 
But it is likely to inv»ive us in logical difficulties. As varieties of 


objects change natw or are developed artificially the character- 
istics which usually ~mpany merit may change. When this 
happens the analytic - » ionships in Formal AMM grading cease 
to be in harmony. , of the relationships in this form of grading 


involves characteristics and not merit manifestation, and unless 
merit does accompany the characteristics then there is disharmony 
with the other two relationships. This is not restored until we 
submit to a demand for revision of criteria. Such difficulties may 
occur in Formal PMM grading, for it is not always the case than an 
object which has manifested merit will continue to do so in the 
future. 

When grading is not a systematic activity it is likely to be Non- 
Formal in nature. If at a race-meeting I say “That is a good 
horse’? my grading is Non-Formal. If I am justified in using this 
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descriptive form of speech then I shall be able to enumerate the facts 
about the horse—e.g. its long-leggedness, its high spirits, its previous 
performance—which lead me to expect that it will perform well; 
but I shall be willing to admit that I may be mistaken concerning 
its ability to perform well even though I am not mistaken concerning 
the facts about it. But if a trainer were to say “ That is a good 
horse ’’ then most probably his grading would be of the Formal kind, 
Mistakes in labelling may occur in cases of Non-Formal AMM grading, 
but we are not likely to encounter logical difficulties ; for here the 
relationship of X to the criteria for its use is not analytic, and the 
amendment of criteria which are accepted as being evidence or 
signs that merit can be manifested takes place without formal 
declaration. Mistakes may be less likely in cases of Non-Formal 
PMM grading, for it is usually the case that if an object has mani- 
fested merit then, while its condition remains unchanged, it will 
retain its ability to manifest merit. But even if mistakes do occur 
we are not likely to encounter logical difficulties. 

Mr. Urmson contends that if there were an analytic relationship 
involved in the attachment of grading labels to objects then we 
should have the absurd situation that there would be as many mean- 
ings for each label as there were situations to which it applied. 
But he also contends that the relationship cannot be synthetic 
for it would be equally absurd to admit the presence of criteria 
(or merit) and yet deny that the attachment of the appropriate 
label was warranted. He thus suggests that the relationship 
involved is unique and escapes the analytic/synthetic dichotomy. 
The present discussion has tried to show that such conclusions are 
not necessary. In Formal grading labels do have as many meanings 
as situations to which they apply. This would be bewildering 
and grotesque if these were the only meanings of labels. But 
all such labels have the fundamental meaning of grading labels, and 
this common meaning unifies an otherwise unmanageable situation. 
This fundamental meaning of grading labels, particularised when 
they are attached, enables us to undertake Non-Formal grading ; 
and in these cases it is possible to admit the presence of criteria or 
merit and yet deny the applicability of a grading label. Mr. 
Urmson’s difficulty about the synthetic relationship appears to arise 
from his unwillingness to admit the possibility of Non-Formal 
grading. He says that when we make grading statements in 
situations in which we are not experts then we misuse language. 
We make grading statements when we should employ sentences 
expressing or stating our likes and dislikes. But if our contention 
is correct that it is possible to grade Non-Formally as well as Formally 
then there is no need for us to accuse ourselves of these misuses 
of language ; and there is no need to suggest that grading predicates 
involve a unique relationship. If only Formal grading were possible 
then it would be difficult to understand how grading labels can have 
significance apart from any particular use, and how buyers of graded 
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oods, who may not know the criteria or tests for the attachment 

of the labels, can nevertheless take note of such labels to help them 
in selecting their purchases. It would also be difficult to understand 
why there are often demands for the amendment of the criteria 
for the attaching of grading labels. 

If ethical predicates are a form of grading predicate then this is 
important for the study and development of ethical theory. If the 
assumption is correct then it is also important to notice that most 
ethical predicates are forms of Non-Formal PMM grading. Attempts 
are often made to formalise moral behaviour; but we usually make 
a derogatory distinction between conventionalism and morality. 
Ethical grading particularises the fundamental meaning of grading 
labels much less than is usual in other types of grading. IfIsay “ X 
isa good man ”’ I certainly do not mean that if he were killed and his 
body cooked then his flesh would be pleasing and nourishing food. 
But neither do I mean simply that he may be expected always 
to tell the truth and keep his promises—the manner in which he 
may be expected to manifest moral merit usually is left unspecified. 
If ethical predicates are a form of grading then the ethical problem 
is one of discovering what is the peculiar merit indicated by the 
use of moral grading labels, and what are the various ways in which 
this merit is manifested. 

M. J. BAKER. 


Oxford University. 
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PRAGMATIC PARADOXES AND FUGITIVE PROPOSITIONS (Tk 
Bors Mr. L. J. Cohen (Minp, January, 1950) and Mr. Peter Alexander bod 


(Minp, October, 1950) have clarified some important points con- OF | 
nected with the puzzles which I have mentioned in my discussion on 
note on pragmatic paradoxes (Minn, July, 1948). But there are tok 
still some points on which I would like to disagree with them. tral 


(a) I shall consider, first of all, the paradox involved in the state- of 
ment “ I remember nothing at all”. (This paradox was suggested exp 


to me in discussion by Professor F. B. Ebersole.) Mr. Alexander I 
points out that this sentence can be interpreted, in two different ways : the 
(A) “ I cannot recall my past experiences’; (B) “I can no longer - 


construct an English sentence correctly’. He adds that (B) is the the 
only interpretation which involves a paradox and that the paradox ten: 


arises from self-reference like that involved in “I am lying”. In ¥ 

support of this opinion he says that “the proposition is falsified ( 
by the structure of the sentence which expresses it’. Now it seems pro 
to me that this is a mistake. “I am lying” or, to take the more _ 


convenient form in which Grelling discusses it, ‘‘ this sentence is 
false”? is certainly contradictory through self-reference and is, as refe 
Ramsey showed, a semantic paradox involving and arising from the aa 


naming relation. But Ebersole’s paradox, in the form in which Mr. = 
Alexander discusses it, does not involve self-reference in the same the 
sense at all. The sentence (B) does indeed exhibit by its grammatical = 
and syntactical structure the fact that it is false but it does not ubte 
refer to itself. There is a very important difference between sen- and 
tences which are falsified by their own structure and sentences which be 1 
predicate falsity of themselves. This difference may be shown For 
in two ways. or | 

(i) Propositions of the second type involve semantic paradoxes hy 
which can be made manifest by a formal proof that, where p is the 
the proposition in question, p is equivalent to not-p. Such proofs B 
have been given by Grelling (Minp, October, 1936) and Ushenko toke 
(Problems of Logic, London, 1941, p. 60). But it is not: possible, so has 
far as I can see, to prove formally that p is equivalent to not-p, betr 
where p is Mr. Alexander’s proposition (B). stat 

(ii) We can remove Ebersole’s paradox by expressing the same of t 
proposition in different words as: “‘ Me no more savee talk English brig 
good’ or “ Je ne sais plus construire correctement une phrase en wie 
anglais”’. But we cannot remove Grelling’s paradox by translation. tick 
The contradition in “this sentence is false’? remains when we S20, 
translate to “cette phrase-ci est fausse ”’. Al 

The reason for this is that Grelling’s paradox is a contradiction tick 
arising from the relation between the index-sign “ this ’’ and what _— 


is denoted by the sign whereas Ebersole’s is pragmatic in that it sayi 
arises from the relations between signs and their users. I think 
536 
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that Mr. Alexander may have been misled by a secondary feature of 
this paradox, namely, that the sentence which embodies the paradox 
refers to the natural language in which the sentence is expressed. 
(The statement “I am not now using the English language” em- 
bodies a similar contradiction.) Such sentences are sign-vehicles 
or sentence-tokens which refer to themselves but do not, like the 
semantic paradoxes refer to the proposition which the sentence- 
token expresses. That is why the contradiction is dissipated by 
translation, since translation changes the sign-vehicle or medium 
of expression without changing the proposition or the meaning 
expressed. 

It seems to me obvious that the main difficulty involved in 
the use of such statements as ‘‘I remember nothing at all’’, “I 
am not speaking now”’ or “I never speak English ’’ arises from 
the use of the token-reflexive word “I’’ together with the present 
tense of the verb. For +he paradox vanishes if we substitute “ he ” 
or “ you ” for the pronoun or change the tense of the verb. 

(6) I think that this point will help in discussing the solution 
proposed by Mr. Cohen. He points to the distinction between two 
senses of the word “statement ’’, an utterance or sentence-token 
and a proposition. There is nothing to prevent a proposition from 
referring to an utterance and “accordingly there is nothing in 
principle to debar propositions from being such that they can be 
verified or falsified by their own utterance”’. He concludes that 
the paradox involved in such statements as “ Iam not speaking now ”’ 
can be seen to result from the relations between a proposition and its 
utterance. The utterance may be used to falsify the proposition, 
and in this case we have a pragmatic paradox. But it may also 
be used in such a context: that it does not falsify the proposition. 
For example, I may think silently “I am not speaking now” ; 
or I may make a record of myself saying “I remember nothing 
at all ’’ which is afterwards played as part of my funeral service when 
the sentence may very well be true. 

But here again there is a difficulty which arises from the use of 
token-reflexive expressions which I do not think that Mr. Cohen 
has taken fully into account. It seems to me that the distinction 
between proposition and utterance cannot be usefully applied to 
statements which refer to the contemporary behaviour or experience 
of the speaker. Token-reflexive expressions function in use as 
variables whose values are specified by the context in which the 
utterance occurs. Thus its meaning, like the validity of a bus 
ticket, is exhausted by the single occasion ofits use. Such statements 
are, as it were, incomplete. But normal complete statements like 
“ All swans are white ” or “ Nero died in a.p. 69” resemble season 
tickets in retaining their validity through a series of successive 
presentations. We might state the comparison more exactly by 
saying that the normal relation between a proposition and the utter- 
ances which express it as a one-many relation, whereas in the case of 
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a statement referring to the contemporary behaviour or experience 
of the user, the relation between proposition and utterance is one- 
one. This is an analytic consequence of the fact that our experience 
is temporal. 


Thus Mr. Cohen’s explanation does not entirely dispose of the ad 
problem because in the case under discussion the type token dis- < 
tinction cannot be usefully invoked. Mr. Duncan Jones has recently way 
discussed some analogous problems which arise from the use of ~ 
what he calls “fugitive propositions’’. It is an “ odd yet obvious “i 
feature ’’ of such propositions “that the proposition in question i 
cannot be entertained twice” (Analysis, October, 1949). The 
class of Mr. Duncan Jones’ fugitive propositions contains as a sub- vie 
class what I have called above “incomplete statements”’. Dis- a 
missing the “Class A Blackout” paradox, which I think Mr. oy 
Alexander has exorcised successfully, we could sum up by saying We 
that all pragmatic paradoxes arise from the use of a sub-class of i 
fugitive propositions. Such paradoxical propositions belong there- si 


fore the the genus “‘ fugitive propositions’. What is their differentia? b 
First, that they shall refer to the contemporary experience or be- y 
haviour of the user of the proposition. Secondly, as Mr. Cohen has of 
suggested, on the occasion of the use of such an incomplete state- . 
ment, the utterance must falsify the proposition. Thirdly, the 
proposition must be falsified by attributing to the user contemporary 
behaviour or states of mind which are incompatible with those bet 
entailed by uttering or otherwise stating the proposition in question. the 
But I am not sure that this is the whole story. ri 


D. J. O'Connor. anc 
University of Natal. ( 
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THE IDEA OF LOGICAL FORM 


Ir is commonly held by logicians that in any proposition one may 
distinguish between the logical form and the content, the form 
consisting of “logical constants’ and the content of variables ; 
and that this distinction is not arbitrary, but there is a right and a _ 
wrong way of making it. Some inferences, it is said, are valid 
in virtue of their form alone and irrespective of their content ; others 
are valid only on account of their content. Logic is concerned only 
with propositions which are true irrespective of their content, 7.e. 
it is concerned with logical constants. Thus “ Logic is the science 
that exhibits all the relationships permitting valid inference that 
hold between various kinds of propositions considered merely in 
respect to their forms”? (Eaton, General Logic, p. 8). “ Logic is 
concerned only with instances of deductive reasoning that are cor- 
rect or erroneous, valid or invalid, by virtue of their form alone, and 
by virtue of nothing else’ (Ambrose and Lazerowitz, Fundamentals 
of Symbolic Logic, p. 3). “In a proposition we can distinguish 
between the constituents and the form. This distinction is easy to 
see but difficult to define ’’ (Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, 
p. 51). I find the distinction indeed difficult to define, but not easy 
tosee. I wish to maintain that there is no hard-and-fast distinction 
between logical form and content in a proposition taken by itself ; 
that there are therefore no such things as logical constants per se ; 
and that the distinction between inference which is purely formal 
and inference which is not cannot be drawn. 

Of course, propositions can be sorted into groups so that all 
members of each group have something in common. But I cannot 
see that there is any one right way of doing this. Take the pro- 
positions “John married Mary”’, “John is older than Mary’’, 
“John is wiser than Mary”. These propositions all have 
something in common, which can be recognised by calling them 
all dyadic relational propositions, to be symbolised by “ R(a, b)”’. 
But there are also important differences between them—the 
differences between an event, a state, and a disposition—which 
would appear if the propositions were more fully analysed. 
Do these differences belong to the form or to the content of 
these propositions ? I do not think we can get any light on this 
question until we pass from the consideration of statements to 
the consideration of inferences. 

When we consider inferences, a valid and absolute distinction 
between form and content can be drawn.! In any valid inference 
there are some elements of the meaning which are essential to the 
inference (i.e. if they were altered the inference might become 


1The clearest statement of the position I have seen is in Professor 
von Wright’s Form and Content in Logic. 
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invalid), and other elements which are inessential (i.e. they can 
be changed in any way without invalidating the inference). In Lo 
“* Socrates is a man, All men are mortal, therefore Socrates is mortal ”, it 
“Socrates ’”’ can be replaced (not by any other term, but) by any ta 


other name or description of an individual: ‘“‘ man ’”’ and “ mortal ” = 
can be replaced by terms for any other pair of properties. The form 
of the inference can be expressed as “ If an object has a property, wh 
and if whatever has that property has another property, then | 
the said object has the latter property”’. Many other inferences | 9” 
have the same form. Likewise, in “‘ Phaedo is taller than Simmias, (Ce 
Simmias is taller than Socrates, therefore Phaedo is taller than rul 
Socrates ’’, “‘ Phaedo’’, ‘‘ Simmias’”’ and “ Socrates’ can be re- of | 
placed by terms standing for any other individuals, and “tallerthan” | 38! 
by a term standing (not for any other relation, but) for any difference try 
in degree. Hence, from the point of view of a particular inference, t 
we can distinguish between logical constants and logical inessentials, the 
and we can show which other inferences are of the same form. has 
(A logical constant need not be denoted by a distinct symbol. It | 
may be part of the meaning of a symbol. One might say that in the for 
last inference, the “er” in “taller” is a logical constant, but the inf 
“tall ’’ is not.) de} 
But an element of meaning which is essential in one inference for 
may be inessential in another. Thus, in “No priests are married, pe 
Thomas is a priest, therefore Thomas is not married”’, the term Th 
“married ’’ is inessential. But in “ Esmé is married to Evelyn, ha 
therefore either Esmé is male and Evelyn is female or Esmé is female of 
and Evelyn is male”’, the term “ married” is indispensable. It for 
belongs therefore, to the logical form of the latter inference ; indeed, ha. 
““Esmé”’ and “Evelyn” are the only variables in it. It will lat 
probably be objected that this inference is not “ formally valid”. | 
But on what grounds ? log 
“A logically true statement has this peculiarity: basic particles ag 
such as “is ”’, “not”, “and’’, “or”, “unless”’, “if”, “then”, od 
“ neither’, “nor ’’, “some ’”’, “all ’’, etc., occur in the statement in Ar 
such a way that the statement is true independently of its other bf 
ingredients ’’ (Quine, Mathematical Logic, p. 1). But if the se- pu 
lection of these particles is arbitrary, someone else may make Fe 
another selection, and perhaps add “ married ”’ to the list. If it is ee 
not arbitrary, we need to know on what principle it has been U; 


made, or we cannot determine the denotation of “ etc.’ Even 
these particles may occur inessentially in a valid inference. For 
instance, in “I have bought some apples and some oranges, You 
have bought some apples and some oranges, therefore you and | 
have done the same sort of thing”’, both “some” and “and” 
are inessential. 

“ Logical implication is formal in the sense that it holds between 
all propositions, no matter how diverse, provided that they stand 
to each other in certain relations ’ (Cohen and Nagel, Introduction to 
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Logic and Scientific Method, p. 11). This seems to exclude all 
consideration of the internal structure of propositions from the 
purview of logic, including the whole logic of relations and pre- 
sumably the syllogism. Clearly this is going too far. 

“A theory, a rule, a definition or the like is to be called formal 
when no reference is made in it either to the meaning of the symbols 
or to the sense of the expressions, but simply and solely to the kinds 
and order of the symbols from which the expressions are constructed,”’ 
(Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language, p.1). But there are no logical 
rules applying to meaningful expressions which are valid irrespective 
of the sense of those expressions. “If A is identical with B, and B 
is identical with C, then A is identical with C”’ lookssafeenough. But 
try substituting “‘ Harry Pollitt’ for A, “somebody” for B, and 
“the Prime Minister ’’ for C. This inference is invalid, not because 
the word “‘ somebody ”’ has the wrong kind of shape, but because it 
has the wrong kind of meaning. 

Thus, I see no reason to believe that the distinction between 
form and content can be extended beyond the bounds of a particular 
inference; and thus no reason to believe that some inferences 
depend on their form and others do not. There are indeed some 
forms of inference which can occur only in a restricted field of dis- 
course (e.g. “ A north of B, B north of C, therefore A north of C’’). 
There are others, depending on the meaning of what Professor Ryle 
has called ‘“ topic-neutral words ’’’, which can occur in the handling 
of any kind of subject-matter ; and these are the usual material of 
formal logic. But I am not sure that the line between them is 
hard and fast ; and in any case, the idea that only inferences of this 
latter type possess ‘“‘ formal validity ’’ seems mistaken. 

If my analysis is correct, a proposition can be said to have a 
logical form only with respect to the type of inference in which we 
wish to use it. And for the purpose of different systems of inference 
it may be properly assigned to different logical forms. The 
Aristotelian logicians were correct in saying that ‘‘ Socrates is a 
man ”’ has the same logical form as “ All men are mortal ’’, for the 
purpose of the syllogistic inferences in which they were interested. 
For other purposes these propositions must be considered different 
in form. 

C. H. WuHITELEY. 
University of Birmingham. 








QUASI-INDUCTIVE SCEPTICISM 


1. Metaphysical scepticism, like metaphysics in general, is at its 
most typical when it is supported in a knock-down, or quasi- 
deductive way. That is how it is supported in what might be called 
the dogmatic case : 

“We cannot know the truth of T-type assertions, since . . .”’; 
and from this the questioning case, 

“How can we know the truth of T-type assertions, since . . 
does not differ at all in the way it is supported, but only in its relation 
to the quasi-refutation procedure—the accurate characterisation of 
ordinary usage. The two cases differ in that this characterisation, 
which is like contradiction in the one case, is more like a positive 
answer to a question expecting a negative answer in the other. 
They are alike in that both are supported by an argument which 
states or assumes certain necessary conditions for knowledge (per- 
haps by stating or assuming certain necessary conditions for good 
grounds) finds them absent in [what we ordinarily call] knowledge 
of the truth of T-type assertions, or in what it takes to be [what we 
ordinarily call] knowledge of the truth of T-type assertions, and 
deduces that [what we ordinarily call] knowledge of the truth of 
T-type assertions isn’t really knowledge. 

In other words, their “ proofs ’’ are at one in bearing a certain 
resemblance to a reductio ad absurdum of a misdefinition, where the 
expression “Q.E.D.” is substituted for the expression “ Which is 
absurd ’’, the initial injunction to suppose a definitional equivalence 
is replaced by an injunction to assert it, and the final denial of the 
supposition is deleted. (A resemblance, by the way, which ought 
to expose the oddness of talking about a reductio ad absurdum of 
a metaphysical doctrine.) 

The two cases are at one, too, in that they require the same two- 
fold treatment ; first, analysis of the support-procedure or “ real 
meaning ’’ of the metaphysical remark, and second, analysis of the 
support-procedure of the common-sense remark it seems to contra- 
dict or call in question; the order being of some importance in 
preventing the setting in of the meta-metaphysical puzzlement :— 

“How can ordinary language have anything to do with the case, 
since...” 

2. Sometimes, however, metaphysical scepticism is supported by 
an untypical, quasi-inductive procedure, of which the following is a 
characteristically overdetermined example : 


” 


“In cases C, ...C, we proved to have been mistaken in 

supposing that we knew the truth of a T-type assertion. (Say, 

an assertion about material objects, values, the past, the future, 

other minds, etc.) Indeed, in any given case we may be mis- 
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taken. So it may be that we are mistaken in all cases ; it may 
be that we never know the truth of a T-type assertion; it 
may be that we know nothing about... s.” 


This is the general form of all arguments from illusion and fallibility 
e.g. “The senses sometimes mislead us, therefore perhaps they 
always mislead us ”’ (7.¢., in cases C, . . . C, we proved mistaken in 
believing that we knew the truth of an assertion about material 
objects, therefore—). In classical metaphysics, such arguments 
are rather lightweight, play second fiddle to the serious, deductive 
arguments. Outside the classics, they are always being produced 
in philosophical discussions by people of the sort who sink rather 
than plunge into metaphysics. The purpose of this article, however, 
is neither exegetic nor polemical ; the sceptic of this article is not a 
historical or present-day figure, but a timelessone. The examination 
of the arguments with which it is concerned is useful in so far as one 
finds oneself involved in arguments which approximate to them. 
True, the announcement that the person with whom one is arguing 
is an Ideal rather naturally provokes the question “ Ideal from whose 
point of view ?”’; but we shall be the less impressed by the “ men 
of straw ”’ objection if we see logical analysis as elucidating the points 
brought out by the metaphysician rather than trying to procure his 
discomfiture. 

Well; this inductive-looking argument also looks deductive 
enough to look invalid. It even has an air of self-contradiction, 
which of course is compatible with either deduction or induction. 
Now, there is a form of argument which bears a resemblance to the 
example, which might stand to the example in the relation of an 
element to a syndrome, and which is certainly invalid. And there 
is another form of argument which bears a similar resemblance to the 
example, and which is certainly self-contradictory. If the removal 
and dismissal of these arguments left nothing behind, we should have 
to say that the argument was just a syndrome of these arguments. 
But in fact, to detach and discard these arguments is to see the 
scepticism lose its quasi-inductive look—drop its quasi-inductive 
veil—and stand revealed as a typical, quasi-deductive scepticism. 
This is satisfying because these quasi-inductive arguments, though 
not high-powered or important, are a constant irritation. One 
feels that they have no business to be about, and yet there they are. 

The process of bringing out these invalid arguments, which the 
sceptic disowns as soon as they are out in the open, and thus getting 
at the real character of his scepticism by examining the remainder, 
is rather like the work of a shop-assistant with a customer who, 
when she has seen all the hats, decides that what she really wants is 
stockings. Of course, when she has seen all the stockings it may 
turn out that she really only wanted to see them all, and not to 
buy any. 

The invalid form of argument is the following simple one : 

“ Any given x may be ¢, therefore all z’s may be ¢”’ 
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which contrasts with the valid form, “ Any given z is ¢, therefore 
all z’s ared”’. 


To see that the form is invalid, take the example : 


“Any given contingent proposition may be false, therefore all 
contingent propositions may be false ’’, 
[It is, of course, impossible that all contingent propositions be false, 
since for every false one another, its contradictory, is true.] 

We have assumed here that “x may be ¢ ”’ means “ It is logically 
possible that ¢x”’, but the argument is equally invalid if “‘ z may be 
¢”’ is taken to mean “ It is rationally credible that dx ”’. 

This fact, that we must distinguish between 

(z)M¢z: “In any given case of an z it is possible that z is ¢” 
and 

M(z)¢z: “It is possible that, in every case of an z, zis ¢”’, 
apart from its intrinsic obviousness, must be accepted in view of the 
principle that [Md¢a.Md¢b. Md¢c] does not entail [M(¢a . gb . dc)]. 
The correctness of the principle itself, is, of course, seen as soon as we 
interpret ¢ as “ true” and a, bas p, -p. 

Now, does our sceptic come anywhere near an argument of this 
form? — 

He is not, perhaps, very far from wishing to argue : 

(i) ‘ Any given T-type assertion may be false, therefore all T- 

type assertions may be false ’’. 


Apart from the invalidity of this argument, and the fact that if 
“may be’’ is being used in the “ rational credibility ’’ sense the 
premiss is false, what can we say about the conclusion ? _Is it self- 
contradictory, like “ All contingent propositions may be false ”’ ? 

No. True, if by “ T-type assertions ’’ we meant assertions dis- 
tinguished solely by mention of a certain kind of entity or topic, the 
conclusion would be self-contradictory (for contradictories must 
mention the same entities or topics); but in fact, by “ T-type 
assertions ’’ we mean assertions so distinguished in so far as they 
are the objects of metaphysical scepticism. And it is not, strictly 
speaking, the whole class of assertions about certain entities or 
topics which are the objects of metaphysical scepticism, but only 
those which have existential import. Now the contradictory of an 
existential T-type assertion is not itself an existential T-type 
assertion, so there is nothing self-contradictory about the conclusion 
that all existential T-type assertions are false. 

Nevertheless, when we come to consider the quasi-inductive 
argument we can (and will) speak as though the contradictory of an 
existential T-type assertion were an existential T-type assertion. 
This is so because there are two alternative ways of disproving an 
existential T-type assertion; either by proving that there are no 
T-type entities or by proving an existential T-type assertion which 
is incompatible with the one to be disproved. But in the quasi- 
inductive argument the first alternative is not available without 
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begging the question. (Hence, inevitably, the self-contradictory 
character of the quasi-inductive argument.) 

For instance, an existential T-type assertion of the form “ All A’s 
are B’s”’ is to the effect that whatever is an A is a B, and there 
are A’s. The first conjunct could only be disproved by proving 
that there is an A which is not B, while the second conjunct could 
only be disproved either by proving that there are no T-type 
entities or by proving that all T-type entities are non-A’s (where 
this would have existential import). True, the existential ‘‘ Some 
A’s are B’s”’ would be disproved by proving the non-existential 
“No A’s are B’s”’ or “ If anything is A, it is not B”’. But this 
proposition, if true, would be either contingently or necessarily so ; 
and if necessary, then it would be unlikely to figure in a quasi- 
inductive argument; while if it were contingent it could only be 
proved by amassing instances of A’s which were not B, that is by 
proving a large number of existential T-type assertions. 

He is also not very far from arguing : 


(ii) ‘‘ Any given assertion of the form “ A knows that p’’, where 
p is a T-type assertion, may be false, therefore all may be 
false ’’. 


Here, as in the above case, apart from the invalidity of the argu- 
ment, the conclusion is either trivial (all epistemic assertions are 
contingent) or unproven (it is rationally credible that all epistemic 
assertions are false). What has been said about quasi-inductive 
disproof involving proof of an assertion of the same type also applies, 
though scepticism of epistemic assertions tends to become un- 
intelligible in a quite straightforward sense through the piling up of 
proposition-introducers—‘‘ We know that we know that we 
know... .” 

We now pass to the quasi-inductive argument. 

I. 1. “In C, ... C, we thought we knew the truth of p, q, r 
(T-type assertions). 
2. But we have since come to see that -p, -q, -r, hence that 
we did not know that p, q, r. 
3. So perhaps we never know the truth of T-type assertions ”’. 

Here, obviously, 2. contradicts the conclusion, for “ we have come 
to see’’ entails “we know’’, and -p, -q, -r are T-type assertions 
(in the elliptical sense already explained). 

The slightly more sophisticated form : 

II. 1. “ [as in I.] 
2. But -p, -q, -r, 
3. [as in I.]” 
can easily be reduced to I. in argument. (‘‘ Why do you say that 
“P, -q -7 2’) 

Now that these arguments are out in the open, it is quite clear to 
everyone, including the sceptic, that the sceptic does not want to 
argue in this way. Instead, he might argue as follows : 
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III. 1. “ [as in 1.] 

2. But now we know that we did not know that p, q, r. 
3. [as in I.].”’ 

By the way, if III. 2. were weakened to “we may yet find 
that . . .”’ the scepticism would be revealed as a far-fetched non- 
metaphysical fear for the future. But this, too, would be disowned 
as soon as brought to birth. Mixed up with everything else, it 
may well provide a stiffening. 

Now III. is met by challenging 2. ‘“‘ How’’, we ask, “do you 
know that we did not know that p, g,r?’’ As he cannot reply 
“ Because -p, -q, -r’’, the sceptic must reply “ Because the grounds 
for our belief that p, g, r were not good, and knowledge is true and 
well grounded belief’’. At last, we are getting somewhere. “ Why 
do you say that the grounds were not good ?’”’ we ask. The sceptic 
cannot reply that they compare unfavourably with well-known cases 
of good grounds for T-type assertions, for then in order to avoid 
admitting that these well-known cases were cases of knowledge 
he would be committed to saying that the T-type assertions in 
these well-known cases were false, and hence that their contra- 
dictories were true. So he must at long last come out with his 
necessary conditions for good grounds for T-type assertions, 
conditions which are absent in the crucial cases. The “ perhaps” 
in his conclusion that these conditions are absent in all cases 
will either disappear or work like the “ perhaps’’ in “ perhaps 
thisisatheorem’’. Then his scepticism, ceasing to have the appear- 
ance of an inference from particular to general, will lie open to the 
classical—and far more difficult—treatment. 

3. There is one more point I would like to discuss. As an objection 
to the method of dealing with quasi-inductive scepticism which has 
been described here, it might be said that metaphysical scepticism, 
whether quasi-inductive or not, is senseless, and that the method 
proposed here fails to bring out this characteristic. The way to 
deal with scepticism of a metaphysical sort, on this view, is to point 
out that the meaning of such an expression as “‘ not knowing that p” 
depends upon the contrast with instances of “ knowing that p”, 
and that therefore the contrast cannot be abolished without making 
the expression meaningless. 

Now if it were a logical truism that the meaning of an expression 
depends upon a contrast in this way, then this argument would 
point out how the scepticism would be absurd if it meant what it 
appears to mean, or rather, how it would mean nothing if the words 
it used were being used in their ordinary sense. And there would be 
nothing wrong with pointing this out provided that it were not allowed 
to get in the way of discovering what the scepticism does in fact 
mean, what is the extraordinary sense in which the words are being 
used, 

In fact, however, the remark is not a logical truism, but an 
illuminating paradox. It is illuminating in two ways: by pointing 
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out that the meaning of the expression “not knowing that p”’ 
might well be given by contrasting exemplification in this case it 
points out (a) that there are cases of [what we ordinarily call] 
knowing that p and also (b) that there is a resemblance between the 
metaphysical remark and a nonsense remark. 

That it is a paradox, and not a truism, can be seen by examining 
the consequences of supposing it to be the latter. It would mean 
that all remarks of the form “ (x) ¢x’’ would be meaningless, and it 
would mean that the sentence “‘ We know the truth of some T-type 
assertions ’’, so far from expressing a contingently true assertion which 
we all know how to support, would be meaningless ; for its negation- 
sentence would be meaningless. 

J. M. Hinton. 


University of Edinburgh. 








Mr. PAP ON SYNONYMITY 


I. In his Elements of Analytic Philosophy, Mr. Pap asks, 

. under which conditions [do] two sentences have the 
same (semantic) meaning, or which is the same, formulate 
the same proposition, [have] the same logical content ... ?’ 
(p. 314). 

In answer, Mr. Pap formulates what he calls ‘the Verifiability 
Criterion of Synonymity ’ (p. 319), in the application of which, 

. . we are confronted with somewhat the following oe 
situation: we want to determine whether “p,”, and ‘ 
are cognitively synonymous; hence we compare the ad 
“p, & 9, ---, and the set “p,&q,... 9,” with 
regard to deductive consequences ; if there is no difference in 
the latter we conclude that p, and p, are one and the same 
proposition. . . .’ 

This formulation of the ‘ verifiability criterion of synonymity ’ 
generates a-puzzle. I will argue that Mr. Pap’s use of the expressions 
“compare ’ and ‘no difference ’, conceal the very question that the 
criterion was constructed to answer, 7.e., under which conditions do 
two sentences have the same (semantic) meaning. The formulation 
above entails that all of the infinite number of consequences of any 
two sentences ‘ p’ and ‘ q’, themselves be shown to be synonymous 
before ‘ p’ and ‘ q’ can be shown to be synonymous. 


II. (a) Suppose we want to determine whether ‘p,’ and ‘ p,’ 
are cognitively synonymous (have the same semantic meaning). 
According to I. above, we are to take the consequences of the set 


‘Pi & 9, ---4n’ (which consequences may be referred to as 
eo fT, . . + %’), and compare these with the consequences of the 
set * Po & 9, - - - In’ (which consequences may be referred to as 
“8, 8g... 8’). Then, as Mr. Pap tells us, ‘. . . if there is no 
difference...” between ‘y7,, rg...’ and ‘8, 8... &' 


. 


. we conclude that p, and p, are one and the same proposition ’. 
But how are we to determine that ‘there is no difference’ 
between, say ‘r,’ and ‘s,’, or between ‘r,’ and ‘s,’? Put 
in the form of Mr. Pap’s original question, ‘. . . under which 
conditions . . .’ will r, and s, have the same (semantic) meaning ? 
The answer is that we compare the set ‘r, & q, . . . dn’ and the 
set ‘s, & G,...Q,’ With regard to deductive consequences 
(which in this case may be called ‘z,, z.... 2,’ and ‘y,, Ye 
. + + Yn’ Tespectively); if there is no difference in the latter we 
conclude that 7, and s, are one and the same proposition. 

But, again, how are we to determine that ‘ there is no difference’ 
between z, and y,, z, and yp», z, and y,? There is no theoretical 
end to this process of comparison unless it is urged that the con- 
sequences of some set ‘p, &q, . . - q,’ are finite. This would not 
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be urged, presumably, for any set of sentences in which descriptive 
terms are used essentially. 

(b) The argument (a) is sound where the consequences of sets like 
‘p, & G++ + dn’ and ‘py & Gq, . . . dn’ are expressed in different 
words, e.g., ‘Aisa circle’ (r,) and ‘A has a maximum area for 
a given perimeter’ (s,). We would determine that ‘there is no 
difference’ between 7, and s, by comparing the consequences of 


the set ‘A is a circle, and q, .. . qd,’ (call these consequences 
‘gz, %_ . . . L,’) with the consequences of the set ‘ A has a maximum 
area for a given perimeter and q, . . . qd,’ (call these consequences 
“Y1Y2 +++ Yn) 


Suppose now that x, and y, are both expressed in the ‘ same’ 
words, say ‘A has a diameter of three inches’. How are we to 
determine that there is no difference between ‘ A has a diameter 
of three inches’ (call this ‘p,’) and ‘ A has a diameter of three 
inches ’ (call this ‘p,’) ? Unless one contends that this is the same 
sentence (which seems strange since it appears in two different places 
on this page), we are obliged to follow Mr. Pap’s suggestion again, 
comparing the consequences of the set ‘p, &q, . . . dn’ with the 
consequences of the set ‘p, & q, . . - dn’. ‘Lo, we are forced back 
into the circle again, for the respective consequences of these sets, 
call them ‘7,’ and ‘7, ’, even though they are both expressed in the 
‘same’ words, can only be shown not to be different (i.e., to be 
‘synonymous ’) by comparing the further consequences of the sets 
‘7, & 9, - ++ Un’ and ‘ry & Gy. . - Gn’ ad infinitum. 


III. In the case where the consequences of the set ‘p, & q; . 
gn’ and the consequences of the set ‘p, &q, . . . dn’ are expressed 
in different tokens of the same word-types, Mr. Pap’s question might 
be precisified by asking ‘ . under what conditions do two 
sentence-types have the same (semantic) meaning, or which is the 
same, formulate the same proposition.’ For, either the question 
‘, . . under what conditions do two sentence-tokens have the same 
(semantic) meaning’, is absurd (since sentence-tokens may not 
‘have’ semantic meaning), or—if not absurd—would require the 
operation of an infinitely complex system of comparison in arriving 
at any adequate answer. 

In the case where the consequences of the set ‘ p, &q, . - - Qn’ 
and the consequences of the set ‘p, & q, . . . GY,’ are expressed 
in different word-types, and, therefore, in different sentence-types, 
Mr. Pap’s formulation of the ‘ Verifiability Criterion of Synonymity ’ 
seems a bit too simple to cope with a very difficult problem of 
sentential comparison. For if two different sentence-types are tested 
for synonymity by Mr. Pap’s method, and if the consequences of 
this test are themselves different sentence-types, how can we logically 
ascertain that there is no difference between them except by putting 
these likewise to the test of synonymity, ad infinitum ? 


Norwoop R. Hanson. 
Ozford University. 








VI.—NEW BOOKS 


Analysis of the Problem of Perception in British Empiricism. By Justus 
Hartnack. Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1950. Pp. 203. Danish kr. 
24.50. 


TuHE plan of this book is as follows. The Introduction gives a brief sketch 
of the history of the theory of perception from Alcmaeon to Descartes. 
Ch. i is devoted to Locke’s theory of perception, ch. ii to Berkeley’s, and 
ch. iii to Hume’s. Ch. iv is an examination of the theories of certain 
contemporary British philosophers, especially Professor G. E. Moore, 
and in the latter part of it the author states his own theory and defends 
it against objections. 

Professor Hartnack clearly has a minute and scholarly knowledge of 
the relevant writings of these philosophers, except for two works of Lord 
Russell’s which he appears to have overlooked. (He does not mention 
Thomas Reid, but perhaps does not consider him a British Empiricist.) 
His aim, however, is critical rather than merely expository. He tries to 
show, by a detailed and often acute analysis of their arguments, that 
none of these writers has succeeded in producing a theory of perception 
which is free from inconsistencies, though he thinks that Hume and 
Professor Moore have come closer to success than the others. But the 
most interesting thing about his criticisms is the standpoint from which 
they are made. It is the standpoint of Naive Realism. In his view, the 
fundamental problem for any theory of perception is the relation between 
‘the object that is perceived’ and ‘the perception [i.e. percept] of the 
object’. The Naive Realist holds that there is ‘ quantitative and quali- 
tative identity ’ between the two (throughout the book ‘ quantitative ’ is 
used to mean ‘numerical’), whereas philosophers have nearly always 
thought that there is at least a ‘ quantitative ’, i.e. numerical, difference 
between them, and usually that there is a qualitative difference as well. 
Naive Realism, according to Professor Hartnack, is the necessary starting- 
point of all analyses of perception ; not merely in the sense that it is the 
theory which we must begin with, but in the sense that it is a formulation 
of something which we know pre-analytically to be true. Now any theory 
which ends by denying the truth of its own starting-point must be wrong 
somewhere, and almost all the existing theories of perception have fallen 
into this error. This is because philosophers have misinterpreted the 
empirical facts discovered by the physiology of the senses. These facts 
are mistakenly thought to show that the percept of the object is an effect 
produced indirectly by the object perceived, from which it would follow 
that percept and object must be at least numerically different. 

Naturally the author has no great difficulty in showing that all the 
writers he examines do in this sense deny their starting-point. Hume, 
he admits, did have a glimpse of a better theory in the celebrated Neutral 
Monist passage in the Treatise (I, Part iv, Section 2), where he says it is 
logically possible for perceptions to exist apart from a mind ; but he could 
not stick to it. Intheend, physiology was too much for him, as it had been 
for his predecessors, and was to be for his successors. Professor Moore 
had similar glimpses in the Refutation of Idealism and elsewhere, but he 
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could not stick to them either, as the author shows by a careful analysis 
of all Professor Moore’s writings on the subject. 

What, then, is to be done? As Professor Hartnack sees, if Naive 
Realism is true, we shall have to interpret the physiological facts in a 
‘selective ’ rather than a ‘generative’ manner. (That is what it comes 
to, though he does not use these adjectives, and on pp. 176-177 he seems 
not to understand Professor Broad’s analysis of the ‘selective’ theory.) 
When the object acts upon our sense-organs and indirectly on our brains, 
we shall have to say it does not generate a tertium quid of any kind (sense- 
datum, sensum, sensation-content) ; it merely causes an act of perceiving, 
and what is perceived is the object itself. 

But can a Naive Realist theory be reconciled with the phenomena of 
illusion ? In the last ten pages of the book, Professor Hartnack offers 
an answer to this notorious difficulty. In effect, it consists in resolving 
the object into a set of objects. For example, in the ‘ broken stick’ 
illusion, we must distinguish between the visual object and the tactual 
object. The visual object really is broken, exactly as we see it to be, 
and the tactual object is straight. Again, when I see my face in a mirror, 
there is a visual object behind the glass, and a tactual object, plus another 
visual object, on this side of the glass. Curiously enough, the author does 
not discuss the phenomena of perspectival distortion ; but I think he would 
be obliged to hold that when a number of people are said to see the same 
object from different points of view, there are as many visual objects as 
there are points of view—at least if the points of view are beyond the 
range of stereoscopic vision. 

There are two remarks to be made about this way of solving the problem. 
The first is that it is by no means common-sensical ; and if we call such a 
theory Naive Realism, the naiveté is of a strenuous and philosophical kind, 
not the carefree naiveté of the plain man. We may have escaped from 
saying that percept and object are numerically different ; but only at the 
cost of dividing the object up into a plurality of sub-objects which are 
numerically different from one another. Such a theory, whatever advan- 
tages it may have, is as uncommon-sensical as the theory of Locke himself. 
Secondly, it is curious that the author does not mention the very similar 
views of Lord Russell in Our Knowledge of the External World and Mysticism 
and Logic, chs. vii and viii. He seems to have overlooked these two works, 
perhaps the most interesting and original of all Lord Russell’s epistemo- 
logical writings, though he has studied nearly everything else which 
British philosophers have written on perception since the beginning of this 
century. 

Finally, the common-sense view is, of course, that the object exists 
whether perceived or not. We might therefore expect Professor Hartnack 
to maintain that all these visual and tactual sub-objects exist whether 
sensed or not, and that an unperceived table or stick is a class of actual 
but unsensed sensibilia (as Lord Russell held, at least sometimes, in the 
works I have just mentioned). If he had said this, he would at least 
have kept as close to Naive Realism as his doctrine of a plurality of visual 
and tactual sub-objects permits. Instead, he plunges abruptly into Pheno- 
menalism. ‘The existence of an object is defined by means of one or 
more hypothetical propositions, where the antecedent indicates the condi- 
tions under which one will have the experiences given in the consequences, 
(pp. 198 jin. 199). And he concludes that though ‘esse’ here is not 


‘percipi ’, yet it is ‘ percipi posse ’. 
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Here again I can only remark that whatever the advantage of Pheno- 
menalism may be, it certainly is not Naive Realism. A Naive Realist 
will never admit that categorical propositions about unperceived objects 
are resolvable without remainder into sets of hypotheticals. Like the 
other philosophers whom he criticises, the author seems to have ended by 
‘denying his own starting-point ’. 

The original manuscript of the book was written in Danish, and was 
translated into English by Mrs. A. Schade. The English is adequate, 
though not very idiomatic. The proof-reading has not been as thorough 
as could be wished. In three places Danish words appear untranslated 
(‘isomorfi’ for ‘isomorphism’ on pp. 59 and 74, and ‘ og’ for ‘and’ on 
p. 182). Misprints also are rather numerous. But they will not trouble 
the reader seriously, and there is one—‘ deepended ’ for ‘ deepened ’ in the 
Preface—which may even give him pleasure. 

H. H. Price. 


Philosophical Analysis. Edited by Max Buacx. Cornell University 
Press. Pp. 429. £2. 


Max Brack has assembled seventeen specimens of philosophical analysis, 
some good, all hitherto unpublished. In his introduction he sketches some 
of the leading ideas of Russell, Moore and Wittgenstein. There is a short 
bibliography. 

Alice Ambrose in “The Problem of Linguistic Inadequacy ”, argues 
that all demands for linguistic reform which are general and insatiable 
are philosophical (this is not clearly distinguished from its converse). 
E.g. some vaguenesses are eliminable, but not all; since a new word 
fills one twilight zone only by creating two more. Also a vocabulary can 
be enriched, but not enough to make “content communicable” ; that 
would need an identification of symbol and referent. These two demands 
are easily shown to be logically impossible to satiate. A similar con- 
demnation of any attempt to coin the right word for an idea is not con- 


vincing. 

G. E. M. Anscombe’s “ The Reality of the Past ” is a penetrating inquiry 
into the meaning of “was”. Pointing teaches “is red”’, but not “ was 
red’. Should the learner use the “eye” of memory ? Not of memory 
as knowledge, since this involves a reference to the past as already 
understood. Then of memory true-or-false ? But this either uses images, 
which are unlike perceptual data, or else has no data of its own. So the 
“eye”? of memory does not help. And recourse to anything mental 
which is present seems to help only because its connection with the past 
is taken for granted. Would it help to say “‘ The past cannot change” ? 
This suggests a spatial analogy in which something somewhere empirically 
cannot change. But the contradictory of the sentence lacks sense. 
Further we feel we could not give it sense. Yet, she concludes, requests 
for an analysis of what it is that we know in knowing anything about the 
past can be answered only and sufficiently by a description of actual usage. 
This conclusion is true of some requests for analysis, but the ‘ could not’ 
italicised above shows that her argument goes well beyond it. What is it 
that makes some senseless sentences seem necessarily so, so that, in her 
words we seem to “ see through the use to the fact to which it is related ” ? 

A. J. Ayer’s adroit ‘‘ Basic Propositions” opens with the point that, 
though a priori propositions are certainly true, they (putative ones) are 
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not therefore necessarily known for certain to be true. For mistakes 
occur in mathematics and logic. Next among empirical propositions he 
claims that one might well reserve “ known” and “ certain’ for reports 
on what seems now. For these basic propositions (their presence in a 
descriptive language is contingent) are peculiarly foolproof. But mis- 
description ? This, he argues, is not classifying wrongly, since “ This 
looks green’ makes no reference to any other situation. Rather it is 
breaking rules. Now mistakes in mathematics and logic also result from 
breaking rules. And the former rules, which are taught ostensively, and 
the latter, which are not, have something in common : unappeasable doubt 
whether they have been observed leads to refusal to admit that the 
propositions governed by them can ever be known for certain to be true. 
Now his comparison of infringements of ostensively taught rules with 
(simple) infringements of mathematical and logical rules successfully 
shows that the corrigibility of basic propositions is not so very serious. 
But its triviality should not be exaggerated. Ostensively taught rules, since, 
unlike the others, they correlate words with things, have two relevant 
disadvantages : they clash in twilight zones, and each particular correla- 
tion is unrepeatable if, as happens with basic propositions, the things are 
momentary appearances of things. 

O. K. Bouwsma, in “‘ The Expression Theory of Art ’’, introduces a man 
called Verbo who wonders how music can be, e.g.,sad. Notin the same way 
that “ his sister Sandra (Cassie to all who saw her cry) ” is sad (i.e. pieces 
of music do not literally have souls). Nor (to give no further samples of 
his dramatisation) as news is sad ; for the hearer is tranquil. But rather as 
a story is sad for someone who reads it with sadness only in his voice. 
Perhaps the sadness is in the words as the meaning is in a sentence ? 
But, whereas the meaning of a sentence can be explained, if you don’t 
get the sadness you can only read again. So sadness in music is not some- 
thing extra: it is its character, like sadness in a face. The expression 
theory, though it doesn’t state a falsehood, suggests one ; that you can be 
told what a piece of music expresses. 

Roderick M. Chisholm, in “‘ The Theory of Appearing ”’, pits this theory 
(“The rose appears red to me”) against the sense-datum theory. The 
contest is fairly equal, partly because it too is said to generate metaphysical 
puzzles. .g. What is the-rose-as-it-appears-to-me ? But have hyphens 
this power ? 

Herbert Feigl, in “De Principiis Non Disputandum ... ?”, ranges 
over many fields, and in each tries to set due limits to requests for theoretical 
justification. Principles which cannot be justified by other principles 
can be justified only pragmatically. 

William K. Frankena’s “ Obligation and Ability ” is a careful enquiry 
whether “ I ought (ethically) ” implies “I can (if I choose)” (the ability 
may be latent or active). Useful distinctions are drawn between senses of 
“ought”. I ought (1) to do what I am prima facie obliged to do. I 
ought (2) to do what will most fully fulfil my obligations (1) of the actions 
which I can do (the “ objectively right act”). I ought (3) to do what I 
probably ought (2) todo. I ought (4) to try to do what I think I ought (2) 
or (3) to do (what conscience says, Prichard’s “ ought”). Only for (4), 
and perhaps for (3), is the obligation only to set oneself to do (against 
Prichard). ‘Final result: (1) implies “I am latently able to” (hence it 
can express the obligation to feel an emotion which is not immediately 
available); (2) implies “I can”; (3) “I probably can”, and (4) “ I 
think I can ”’, 
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Morris Lazerowitz, in “‘ Substratum ’’, explains simply how the idea of 
substance arose. General nouns are like adjectives semantically, since 
both apply to many things. So philosophers made them like adjectives 
syntactically too. And then a new kind of subject was invented to fill 
the resulting syntactical vacancy. 

C. Lewy, in “‘ Entailment and Necessary Propositions ”’, first says that 
P cannot entail Q unless both P strictly implies Q, and “ R (any report 
of evidence) counts in favour of P ” strictly implies “‘ R counts in favour of 
Q”, and “ R counts against Q” strictly implies “ R counts against P” 
(sufficient conditions of entailment given later). Then, using his criteria 
of entailment, he chooses a necessary proposition and asks whether it 
entails the proposition that it is necessary. But how can any evidence 
count in favour of a necessary proposition ? His examples seem intelligible 
only when either his necessary propositions are taken as contingent or his 
“ counting in favour of” is taken to mean “ entailing ”’. 

Margaret Macdonald, in “‘ Ethics and the Ceremonial Use of Language ”, 
noting the one-sidedness of many theories about moral judgments, offers 
this new analogy as a supplement to rather than as a substitute for other 
analogies. 

C. A. Mace’s “ Introspection and Analysis” is a lucid discussion of the 
problem of introspection. Avoiding generalisation, he asks three questions, 
Are there abstract ideas, mental images, mental acts? He successfully 
shows that the difficulty of answering each of these questions lies not in 
knowing how to observe, as Titchener thought, but in knowing how to 
describe. 

Norman Malcolm, in “The Verification Argument”, elaborately 
“refutes ’ this argument for the thesis that e.g. it is not absolutely certain 
that I am now holding a pen. It might appear that his sublety is not 
needed, since both “‘ argument” and “ refutation ” are rhetorical but not 
unreasoned pleas, the latter for the retention of ordinary usage, and the 
former for its abandonment. But some verificationists have thought they 
stood on more solid ground ; and these cannot complain that his carefully 
planned attack is unnecessary or mounted on less solid ground than their 
own. 

Paul Marhenke’s ‘‘ Phenomenalism” shows this doctrine under fire 
from many quarters. He claims that it survives other criticisms intact: 
but that one criticism, that no material object sentence is synonymous 
with a finite set of sense-datum sentences, successfully removes the only 
thing which distinguishes it from plain empiricism. 

Gilbert Ryle, in “‘If’, ‘So’, and ‘ Because’”’, shrewdly examines 
theoretical uses of (1) “ If p then q”’, (2) “ q because p”’ and (3) “ psoq”. 
He gives convincing reasons for calling (1) and (2) statements, but (3) an 
argument or operation with statements. How then is (3) related to (1)? 
As an application, he says, rejecting, among other suggestions, “ (3) is 
valid if and only if g is drawn from premisses p and (1) ”, on the grounds 
that this generates the Lewis Carroll regress. But does it? Admittedly 
“actually drawn” is sometimes too much. But someone who puts 
forward the rejected suggestion has not thereby taken the first step down 
the regress. If he took the further step of incorporating the rule Modus 
Ponens as a premiss, then and only then would he have begun the regress. 
Against this it might be argued that in (3) everything which does not appear 
before “so” is not a premiss, but a rule of that inference. But thereare 
enthymemes. So even if one sometimes called suppressed non-tautologous 
hypotheticals “‘ rules of inference ” (which would obliterate a distinction) 
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one could not always doso. Next he argues that (2), which is an explana- 
tion, is another application of (1) (and yet a statement). Also, though 
there are variable hypotheticals, there are no variable inferences or ex- 
planations, since the limbs of an inference and the limbsof an explanation 
are never propositional functions. Finally, in an extended sense of 
“variable”, even “If to-day is Monday tomorrow is Tuesday” is a 
variable hypothetical, since categorical statements, on being incorporated 
into singular hypotheticals, become mere indents for statements, “ un- 
asserted statement” being a vox nihili. Should this last point be made 
by extending “‘ variable” ? In the filling of these indents only variation 
in tense and mood is possible. 

Frederick L. Will, in “‘ Generalization and Evidence ’’, shows how Hume 
and some modern empiricists, by quietly distorting language, have pre- 
sented the distinction between induction and deduction as a shocking 

Ox. 

Charles L. Stevenson, in ‘“‘ Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics ”, 
suggests that to interpret or evaluate a work of art as c is to say that it 
appears c to those who R it under certain conditions. To call certain 
conditions proper is to make a judgment which, unlike its counterpart 
in phenomenalism, is normative and supported by rather than entailed 
by stated reasons. 

John Wisdom’s “ A Note on Probability” contains a recantation of 
“A probability claim about the future cannot be a transformation of 
premisses about the present and past ” (Mrnp, LVII, p. 419). For he now 
observes that from the premisses (1) “‘B is a butcher of 50” and (2) 
“These are the records for butchers” the step to (3) ‘‘ The Probability 
that B will live another 10 years is p ” is purely deductive—but not in the 
same way that it wou:.” have been if (2) had been an a priori statement of a 
spielraum relation between two propositions. But this observation is 
true if and only if (3) is not a claim about the future but merely about the 
future in some less ambitious way. Therefore the case which he cites here 
does not necessitate a recantation of his earlier view. 

Davin PEARS. 


Paradoxes of the Infinite. By Dr. Bernarp Botzano. Translated with 
an Introduction by Donatp A. Steevez, 8.J., D.Ph. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. Pp. ix + 189. 21s. 


Tus volume belongs to Messrs. Routledge’s agreeable new series of reprints 
and translations, called Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science ; 
and it well deserves its place there. Bolzano is remembered by mathe- 
maticians as a pioneer of the arithmetization of analysis who saw the need 
for rigorous proof (or disproof) of theses about continuity which his pre- 
decessors had accepted as deliverances of spatial intuition. And he is 
remembered also by philosophers, though not very distinctly, as a logician 
who had a proper appreciation of form at a time when the study of logic 
was thoroughly corrupted by bad epistemology. Unfortunately, while 
his mathematical discoveries are preserved in the current text-books with 
due acknowledgements, his philosophical work is not often studied. Ifa 
place among the Rare Masterpieces could be awarded on principles of 
justice alone, Bolzano’s Wissenschaftslehre would have a better title than 
his Paradoxien, at least in the opinion of logicians. But the Wissen- 
schaftslehre is very long, and, for all its merits, it has not exercised much 
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influence on subsequent thought: when Husserl praised it at the begin- 
ning of this century, mathematical logic was already well founded by 
writers who knew little or nothing of the work. The Paradowien, on the 
other hand, is short, and because it has had some influence on later 
mathematicians its republication will interest historians of mathematics 
as well as philosophers. 

Being unable to consult Bolzano’s manuscript, Father Steele follows the 
text of the first edition, published by Prihonsky in 1851, three years after 
Bolzano’s death, and he puts the page numbers of the original in his margin 
for ease of reference. But he draws attention to the fact that some 
remarks in the text seem curious from an author who had already produced 
a counter-example to show that not all continuous functions are differenti- 
able, and he records a suggestion of Jasek that the text was corrupted by 
interpolations of Slivka von Slivitz, a pupil of Bolzano. No translator 
could make the work easy to read, but Father Steele has done his task 
carefully. Wherever there is some special reason to notice the exact 
words of the author, he has reproduced the German in brackets after his 
own version, ¢.g. on the first appearance of each important technical 
term; and he has supplemented Piihonsky’s table of contents with a 
fuller analysis of his own. In his Introduction he gives first a chapter on 
the historical context of the work, then a biographical sketch of the author 
with an account of the political trouble which led to his deposition from 
the chair of the philosophy of religion at Prague, then three chapters on 
Bolzano’s achievements as mathematician, logician, and physicist, and 
finally a short chapter about the text. Here, it must be admitted, the 
style is somewhat obscure and allusive, partly because Father Steele tries 
to say a lot in the short space of fifty-five pages, but partly also because he 
has a liking for such words as ‘eremitically’, ‘ velleity’, ‘sanation’, 
‘enumeral’, and ‘inceptor’. Thisis a small defect, however, and should 
not blind us to the value of the editor’s work. In his Introduction, Notes 
and Bibliography he has provided not only the scholarly apparatus which 
a reader needs for a study of the text, but also a great deal of additional 
material which should help to an appreciation of Bolzano’s importance. 

The most famous of the paradoxes considered in the work is that 
which Father Steele calls holomerism, i.e. that peculiarity of an infinite 
set whereby it can be put into one-one correspondence with a proper 
subset. Bolzano was not the first to notice this, and he did not work out 
all its consequences as Cantor did ; but he recognized that it was a common 
property of all infinite sets, and some of his remarks may have prepared 
the way for later developments, e.g. his assertion that there could be 
infinite ‘ quantities’ of higher orders (p. 108). What he has to say on 
fallacies in the customary presentation of the differential calculus and in 
reasoning about infinite series (p. 110) is also important in the history of 
mathematical thought. On the other hand, some of his remarks about 
‘0’ and ‘/— 1’ (pp. 89 and 116) are noteworthy because they show the 
difficulty which even great mathematicians had in explaining their own 
usage of these symbols a century ago. The parts of special interest to a 
philosopher are the early sections in which Bolzano marshals his definitions 
and attacks such errors as the opinion that ‘ sets do not exist unless there 
be somebody engaged in thinking of them’ (p. 86), the sections in the 
middle where he discusses time and space, attacking Descartes and Kant 
(p. 128 ff.), and the sections near the end where he enunciates metaphysical 
principles something like those at the opening of the Monadology (p. 154) 
and then goes on to maintain the curious doctrine that all created 
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substances exist in space as well as in time (p. 159). But there are points 
of logical interest throughout the work: they can be appreciated most 
easily after a reading of ch. iv of the Introduction, where Father Steele 
gives a very useful summary of the novelties in the Wissenschaftslehre. 
Witi1aM KNEALE. 


The Logic of Nonsense. By S6rEN Hatitpin. Uppsala: A.-B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln, 1949. Pp. 132. Kr. 7. 


THE author says his aim is “ to determine certain properties of the concept 
of meaningfulness ” (p. 9) and ultimately to set up consistent axiom 
systems (p. 22) that will help to make this concept more precise. We 
might suppose that “‘ meaningfulness ” meant the same as “ the having of 
meaning ”’, but we are told several times (most explicitly on p. 37) that this 
is not the case. The positive account of ‘“‘ meaningfulness ” is that it 
means “ the property of being true or false” (p. 9). Waiving the question 
of the propriety of using ‘“‘ property ” in this connection, we can at least 
infer that when Halldén says “‘ X is meaningful” he means “ X is either 
true or false”. Now what kind of a thing must X be to make such an 
assertion wellformed ? Traditionally, the answer would be : a proposition 
—with the understanding that it is necessary that a proposition shall be 
either true or false. Halldén, however, wishes to use ‘‘ meaningless ” 
or “ nonsensical” in the same contexts as “‘ meaningful ’”’—that is to say, 
he wants it to be merely false and not self-contradictory to say of any X 
that it is ‘“‘ meaningless’, when it really is “‘ meaningful”. Or to put 
it another way, the Xs with which he is concerned must be such that it is 
not self-contradictory to say of any of them that they are neither true nor 
false. Halldén calls the subjects, of which the terms “ meaningful ” and 
“ meaningless” are predicated, propositions. But he does not make 
sufficiently clear the unusual sense in which he must be using the term 
“proposition”. In the absence of such explanation, the reader may well 
be surprised to find serious discussion of the question, ‘‘ Can meaningless 
propositions entail meaningful propositions ?”’ (p. 21). 

Such lack of clarity in the basic notions of this study seems to me to rob 
it of a good deal of its possible philosophical value. Yet I think Halldén is 
dealing with a serious problem and has done something to solve it. His 
central idea is that a formula such as (%) (Az D5 Bz) should be regarded as 
significant only for a limited class of z’s; this class of x,s he calls the 
“range of values” or, more succinctly, the “‘ v-range” of the function 
concerned (p. 10). There are considerations, notably those suggested by 
the vagueness of terms in ordinary language and the familiar logical 
paradoxes, which make this kind of restriction upon the admissible 
substitution values of a function at least plausible and worth discussing. 
(Heinrich Behmann, by whose work Halldén seems to have been much 
influenced, developed a somewhat similar idea, though not so elaborately. 
See for instance his note in Erkenntnis 2 (1931-32), pp. 305-6. Also 
Wilhelm Ackermann’s Hin System der typenfreien Logik I, Leipzig, 1941, 
conveniently summarized by Paul Bernays in The Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, Vol. 7 (1942), pp. 93-5.) Formidable complications might be 
expected to result, and they do: even the simplest formulas of the functional 
calculus have to be revised (see, for instance, the criticism of the ‘‘ Modus 
Barbara”, pp. 11, 79-81). Halldén shows considerable skill in handling 
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such complications, but I think it is a pity he tried to pack so much into 
so small a space. What he has to say about modality, vagueness, the 
theory of types, the logical paradoxes, and the principle of verifiability is 
stimulating but all too condensed. It would be interesting to know the 
relation of his three-valued propositional logic (pp. 42-64) to those studied 
by Lukasiewicz, Tarski and others. 

The text is marred by numerous misprints, and the English is often 
somewhat foreign, though the intention is usually pretty clear. 

Max Back. 


A Critique of Welfare Economics. By I. M. D. Lirriz. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950. p. 276. 18s. 


Mr. Litttz is by no means the first economist in recent years even to write 
critically about welfare economics. But, so far as I know, no other writer 
has, on the second page of his Introduction, seriously suggested that “ it 
is by no means clear what the word ‘ welfare’ means. It is, to put it 
differently, not clear what welfare economics is about”; nor, later, 
marked the difference between two phrases one of which mentions ‘ welfare’, 
the other ‘happiness’, by saying that “the descriptive content of the 
two statements is much the same. But, in my opinion, the phrase 
‘increase of welfare’ has far greater emotive force than the phrase ‘ increase 
of happiness’.” It would be misleading to suggest that all of the book is 
in this vein ; Mr. Little also writes as a plain man and as a plain economist, 
and those who look for technicalities will find them. But a lot of it is; 
very often Mr. Little uses the vocabulary and approach of the modern 
philosopher rather than that of the modern economist; and it is chiefly 
these portions which will interest the philosopher and permit him to com- 
ment on a book primarily intended for the professional economist. 

From this point of view, the peculiar merit of the book is that it asks 
what ‘welfare’ means and what welfare economics ought to be about. 
Unfortunately Mr. Little does not pursue the first question very far and 
perhaps this is why he is unexpectedly conservative in his answer to the 
second. He does not do this because he is more concerned to show how 
inevitable it is that influential language should be used in welfare economics 
and therefore—since it is also the case that precision cannot be attained in 
this field—how important it is that ethical issues and matters of value 
should be brought out into the open. So for Mr. Little “the question 
whether ‘ welfare’ has any descriptive reference is not very important, 
because any such reference would be to happiness or satisfaction; and 
the reformulation of welfare economics in terms of satisfactions or happiness 
would not turn it into a purely positive study’. Now matters of welfare 
are not matters of happiness or of satisfaction. Mr. Little correctly 
says on the preceding page (p. 78) that a statement about increase of 
welfare does not entail some statement about happiness. Indeed, this 
inclines him strongly to the view that ‘increase of welfare’ “is a purely 
ethical expression”. But if this means that saying, e.g. that this con- 
figuration of the economic system leads to an increase of welfare is just 
saying in other, albeit more emotive, words that this configurajion 
etc., is a good thing, then this view is wrong. Surely it is important for 
Mr. Little, as for the welfare economists he criticises, to get as clear as 
possible about the meaning of ‘ welfare ’. 
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What is it to attend to the welfare of a child? Mr. Little suggests (p. 6) 
that it is to attend to the child’s well-being and that “‘ even if there is more 
to well-being than just happiness, it is at least true that a change in a person’s 
happiness normally plays a large part in determining whether one would 
say that his well-being had changed”. Is it? To attend to the well- 
being of a child is to look after his health—to keep his boots in good repair, 
to see that he has nourishing food and a warm dry bed. But it is not to 
see that he does not get miserable over his homework, though it is not to 
stand aside if the child begins to lose weight as a result. Ultimately 
one succeeds if, when the child becomes a man, he has a good bill of health. 
But one does not fail if he does not know how to be happy. 

Now clearly one has not succeeded in attending to the welfare of a child 
if one has only looked after his health, though this is necessary to success. 
What extra one needs to attend to is his good fortune. What this amounts 
to it is difficult to say. But again it is not to teach the child how to be 
happy. It is chiefly to look to his future—to try to ensure that when 
he grows up he has a good chance of prospering. Ultimately, perhaps, 
one does not succeed if the grown child does not know how to be a good 
citizen. But one does not fail if he does not know how to be a good man. 

If this is correct, to attend to the welfare of a community it is at least 
necessary to attend to its well-being, i.e. its health. And this can only 
be to attend to the health of its members. It is the boast of supporters of 
the “ welfare state” that this is what it does, thereby distinguishing it 
from other “states”. But it is further to attend to the good fortune of 
the community—to try to ensure that it prospers. And this, too, can 
only be to attend to the prosperity of its members. What this amounts 
to it is yet more difficult to say. For it is readily intelligible that the 
prosperity of most varies more or less as the prosperity of some few— 
perhaps the miners, or the farmers, or producers for export ; and that if 
some sections thrive—perhaps blackmarketeers, or luxury trades, or the 
rentier class—others may fall on bad times. It is an important part of 
the economist’s business to endorse or correct such views, showing in 
detail how the economy hangs together. But to attend to the welfare 
of a community is not to attend to the happiness of its members, nor to 
their morals. And so if the welfare economist studies the economics of 
welfare—and if he does not he is curiously named—it cannot be his business 
to endorse or correct views about the happiness or morals of a community, 
nor to make or discuss proposals for making them more happy or more 


‘virtuous. It may indeed, be “ very much a matter of opinion whether 


some given redistribution of money would increase or decrease happiness ”’, 
as also whether it would increase or decrease health and prosperity. The 
welfare economist is properly concerned only with the second issue, and it is 
only on this that we look to him for expert guidance. 

How does this affect Mr. Little’s thesis ? In important respects, not 
crucially. It does not affect the view that influential language is in- 
evitably used in welfare economics. We are all interested in the welfare 
of ourselves and of the community—though our interest is not, I think, a 
moral one as Mr. Little says; perhaps matters of welfare raise ethical 
issues and call for value judgments much less frequently than he suggests— 
so the vocabulary we use to talk about it and economic affairs generally 
cannot fail to acquire emotive tinctures. It remains true that at best it is 
confusing and at worst irresponsible to use ‘ welfare ’, ‘ economic welfare ’, 
‘national welfare ’, ‘ benefit’, ‘social benefit’, ‘social advantage’, ‘ the 
happiness of the community ’, carelessly and as if they meant the same. 
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One may still agree that “‘ the essential purpose of welfare economics is 
to prescribe”, though prescription properly comes only after informed 
diagnosis. And since proposing measures to increase the welfare of the 
community is making proposals which must affect the fortunes, and may 
affect the happiness and morals, of fellow citizens it remains true that the 
welfare economist ought to act responsibly and bring into the open any 
ethical issues and matters of value which his proposals may impinge 
upon. 

On the other hand it must affect some of the things Mr. Little says about 
the nature and subject matter of welfare economics as a result of his 
examination of ‘welfare’ and cognates. (H.g. ‘better off’. Crudely 
we are better off now than then or in this job than that, if we earn more 
money without injuring our health. But we need not be happier, or doing 
more of the things we want to, or leading more cultivated or elevated 
lives.) In particular it follows that there are tests which all correctly 
spoken people will agree on by which to determine whether the welfare 
of some person (and a fortiori of some community) has increased. But it 
may well be that often answers to questions about welfare are much less 
than more precise ; and that in trying to answer questions about the welfare 
of communities “rigour and refinement is probably worse than useless ” 
and “ rough theory or good common sense is, in practice, what we require ”, 
However, the tests do not thereby cease to be “ objective ”. 

It will be clear that this is a stimulating book. Mr. Little has something 
to say on many more topics than the meaning of ‘ welfare’ which will 
interest and provoke philosophers. Chapter V, Value Judgements and 
Welfare Economics, is especially provocative. As Mr. Little’s philosophical 
remarks are dispersed throughout the Critique, an index of these or at least 
@ few cross-references would make the book easier to follow. 

A. F. PETERs. 


The Essentials of Theism. By D. J. B. Hawxtns. Sheed and Wan, 
1949. Pp. 151. 7s. 6d. 


THE “theism” here is, of course, Thomist theism. There is no harm in 
that for the philosophical reader, for no other approach to theism is more 
interesting or important philosophically than the Thomist one, but it 
seems & pity to suggest by the title of the book that those who do not accept 
its line of argument are not theists at all—and even if this isno more than a 
“ linguistic recommendation ”’ it is a most misleading one. 

Fr. Hawkins has, however, succeeded in writing an extremely clear, 
readable and well-constructed account of the Thomist position, and has 
packed a great deal of solid matter into a small space without becoming 
tiresomely technical. He takes up the first question of why some ex- 
planation of the existence of the world in non-mundane terms is called for, 
and from this moves on to state what he considers to be the essentials of 
the Cosmological argument as found in St. Thomas; then, under the 
headings “ Infinite Being ’ and “‘ Eternal Mind” he draws out some of the 
implications about the nature of God involved in this approach ; and in the 
later sections he discusses the relation of God to the world, concluding with 
chapters on free-will, the problem of evil, and the bearing of philosophical 
theism on active religion. The book does not contain very much that 
will be new or unexpected to the instructed reader; but after all Fr. 
Hawkins’ aim was pretty clearly, and rightly, not originality so much as the 
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freshness and clarity which befit an introductory book, and these he has 
amply achieved. Many philosophers, however, will I think find something 
unfamiliar to them in the account of the rival theories of physical pre- 
motion and scientia media as attempts to deal with the difficulty of re- 
conciling human freedom with the divine omnipotence. And I do not 
want to give the impression that the book is not serious philosophy ; it is. 

How successful Fr. Hawkins’ book should be judged to be must depend, 
I think, on the kind of reader for whom it was designed. If what the 
reader wants is a brief clear account of what the Thomist approach to 
theism is, then as I have already said, he will find it admirably here. But 
if the question is, how convincing Fr. Hawkins’ argument is, then the 
answer, I fear, is that it is likely to convince only the already half- 
converted. These Thomist proofs are so very, very valid provided one 
can speak the Thomist language—can speak it, I mean, crossing one’s 
heart and keeping one’s tongue out of one’s cheek as one does so. Those 
who cannot conscientiously do this will, I am afraid, find difficulties on 
almost every page. For myself, I cannot remember having read any other 
book of this size in which I have marked more passages with which I 
feel serious difficulty or disagreement on vital issues. It is true that Fr. 
Hawkins does try seriously and honestly to face up to and answer many 
objections to his theses, but time and again I found that these were not 
the difficulties which troubled me, and that those which did were not 
mentioned at all. I should have been happier could I have felt myself a 
philosophical oddity in reacting in this way ; but in fact I am sure that I 
am not by any means alone in thinking that what we want most of all 
from a Thomist is not another attempt to show us what follows when once 
one begins to speak as Thomists do, but a very simple and patient attempt 
to convince us that the Thomist language is the right language, that words 
like “actuality”, ‘“‘ potentiality”, “being”, “substance” and the rest 
should be used as the Thomist uses them. This I don’t think Fr. Hawkins 
has given us, yet it is just what would be most valuable in an introductory 
exposition of Thomist theism. I don’t think I am an unduly prejudiced 
witness in all this, because I have a great deal of sympathy with a broadly 
Thomist approach to theism; but I have to confess that I am usually 
at my least Thomist when I am reading Thomist books. These auto- 
biographical details may, I admit, be quite irrelevant and impertinent ; 
but I do perfectly seriously think that Thomism will fail, at least in this 
country at the present time, to have the influence which by its acuteness, 
its thoroughness and its intellectual massiveness it deserves to have, 
until its exponents, of whom Fr. Hawkins is certainly one of the most 
distinguished, can persuade us that they have faced up squarely to what I 
can call the post-Wittgensteinian doubts which are conscientiously felt 
even by many of the well-disposed. 

I have noticed only one misprint: on page 32, 1. 5, “ categorical ” 
should read “ categorial ”’. 

Grorce E. Huaues. 


The Philosophy of the Arts. By Morris Wertz. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1950 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
Pp. xi. + 239. £1 5s. 


CoMPARED with most other branches of philosophy, aesthetics is still in a 
primitive state. Except for one or two articles, linguistic methodologists 
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have ignored the subject. Hence it continues to suffer from its Greek origins 
and the “search for definitions”* The result of this search has been a 
series of curious incantations: “‘ Art is imitation’’; “‘ Art is significant 
form” ; “ Art is intuition”; ‘‘ Art is expression”, and many others. They 
are alike in being vague and metaphorical in expression and tendentious in 
application. Indeed, these two are closely related. For since Plato, their 
initiator, such formulae have been used almost exclusively by ardent parti- 
zans as the school badges, battle cries and brickbats of art discussion. No 
doubt this is exciting, but it should no longer be confused with scientific 
explanation, or philosophical clarification. 

Professor Weitz shows concern for, and wide knowledge of the arts and 
art processes and his book contains many interesting discussions of 
particular questions. My fundamental criticism of it, however, is that its 
main object can serve no useful, philosophical purpose. For this object, 
alas, is to find yet another formula. Professor Weitz assumes that the 
business of aesthetics is to “ explain ” art by a general theory summarised 
in a “real” definition which expresses the common properties of all 
members of a class “‘ works of art’. He realises that previous definitions 
have tended to impose illegitimate restrictions on art. He hopes to avoid 
this by making his own definition so hospitable as to include the partial 
emphases of several others. 

He begins (ch. 1) with an exposition of the Clive Bell/Roger Fry formalist 
view ; passes (ch. 2) to criticisms of it stressing the vagueness of its concept 
of “form ” and the importance of representation and emotional expression 
in art. In ch. 3—the most important of the book—Professor Weitz 
states his own alternative “organic”? theory. In the next three chapters 
this is applied to the arts of painting, poetry and music. The application 
to poetry takes the interesting form of an interpretation of “‘ The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock ” by T. 8. Eliot. The nature of communication 
in art is discussed in a chapter on medium (ch. 7) and another on art, 
language and truth (ch. 8). The final chapter discusses the appreciation 
of art and the aesthetic attitude. 

Much of the discussion is illuminating ; e.g. that of the distinction between 
form and content (pp. 35-43) ; of the particular characteristics of these arts 
in the chapters on painting, poetry and music. I am not convinced by the 
distinction between “transparent”? and “opaque” symbols by which 
Professor Weitz tries to account for the emotional expressiveness of certain 
constituents of a work of art. Red, e.g. according to Professor Weitz, 
is for us a transparent symbol of the warm, gay and lively. We need no 
rule so to interpret it. It may, however, according to private or social 
conventions be an opaque symbol of love, peace, anxiety, etc. A glossary 
is needed to interpret opaque but not transparent symbols. But it seems 
to me doubtful whether the meaning or effect of any item in a work of 
art is “transparent ”’ in every context. The red of Turner’s sunsets is 
sombre rather than gay and lively and that of the Fire of London would be 
awe-inspiring but not particularly cheerful. And in music it is even 
more difficult to agree that certain sounds ‘mean’ melancholy, serenity, 
defiance, etc. This is not, as Professor Weitz suggests (p. 118) because 
verbal language is too clumsy and inadequate to translate the expressive- 
ness of musical sounds. Language can do all that it is required to do. 
The reason is that we have not stated and perhaps cannot state what is to 
be translated and by what sort of rules. The relation between musical 
notation and English is utterly different from that between Chinese and 
English. 
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In ch. 8 Professor Weitz considers whether art can, in any sense, state 
what is true. He decides that it can, and often does, particularly if 
“surface ” and “ depth” meanings of a work are admitted (p. 137). He 
denies the view of I. A. Richards that art, particularly poetry, expresses 
only emotion. Certainly, when Shakespeare says : 


Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney sweepers come to dust 


he seems to be stating a fact, however regretfully. ‘‘ Depth”? meanings 
are statements implied, not actually asserted, by a work. They may also 
be true or false. Professor Weitz does not mention William Empson 
{except in the bibliography) whose “ambiguities” in poetic speech 
resemble “depth meanings’. Incidentally, too, Professor Weitz in 
his chapter on medium ignores Samuel Alexander who did attempt some 
philosophical justification for the importance attached to the medium of a 
work of art. (cf. Beauty and other forms of value, etc.) 

I have shown, I hope, that there is much worth study in this book. 
I return, briefly, to my main criticism. Professor Weitz’ definition of art 
(or of ‘ work of art’) is as follows: ‘‘ Every work of art is an organic 
complex, presented in a sensuous medium, which complex is composed of 
elements, their expressive characteristics and the relations obtaining among 
them ” (p. 44). Or, more epigrammatically (p. 56) ‘‘ A work of art is an 
organic complex of expressive constituents”. It is, moreover, a unique 
integration of unique elements. ‘“‘ No-where is the Leibnitzian principle 
of the identity of indiscernibles more secure than in the realm of art ” 
(p. 48). The value of a work of art depends upon the degree of integration 
among its elements (p. 197). This definition enables Professor Weitz to 
dispense with the form/content distinction of the formalist school (p. 43, 
et seq.) and to substitute the integration of all that a work of art is : shapes, 
colours, melodies, tones, chords, images, characters, emotions, etc. as all 
these are related together (p. 48). The restrictions imposed by previous 
definitions are thus avoided. The result, I suggest, is not greater but, if 
possible, even less, significance. Of ‘integration’ no account is offered. 
Indeed, for Professor Weitz, no account is possible for each work of art is a 
unique manifestation of integrated elements. How, then, is the definition 
to be understood and applied? A definition of ‘cow’ enables us to 
recognise certain animals as cows whether or not they are also Alderneys, 
Jerseys, Friesians, etc. The ‘integration’ of a Cezanne still life is no 
guide to that of a Shakespeare play or a Beethoven symphony, or even of a 
Braque still life. Nor, as far as I can see, does the magic word ‘ organic’ 
solve any aesthetic problem. Professor Weitz explains an organic system 
s one whose parts are internally related. This seems to mean only 
that the parts of a work of art are necessary to it as that work, which is 
true, but tautologous. It does not help an anxious enquirer to recognise a 
particular “ organism” or organic unity as a work of art or to estimate 
its value. Surely, this language is quite as metaphorical as that of earlier 
aesthetic philosophers. There is little resemblance between a symphony 
and a grasshopper or even a human being. 

Professor Weitz’ definition is, therefore, an empty formula. The mesh 
is so wide that all the fish escape. Nor is failure due to lack of care and 
effort of which Professor Weitz may be completely acquitted. No one 
could have done more to deserve success. It is time to consider whether 
definitions and general theories are what is wanted in aesthetics. While 
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works of art are not an indiscriminate collection neither do they constitute 
a class united by common properties. They are, perhaps, more like a 
family having different branches, though this, like any other analogy in 
philosophy must not be taken too seriously. (It is a counteraction of the 
class view rather than a positive move to ally works of art with the Hapsburg 
family tree.) What seems certain is that if aesthetics is to progress detailed 
examination of non-philosophical use of language about art must precede 
the short cut of philosophical generalisation. 
MarGarET MaAcpDoNnaLD. 


La Metaphysique de Kant: perspectives sur la metaphysique de Kant d'aprés 
la théorie du Schematisme. By Roczr Davat. Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1951. Pp. 396. Fr. 800. 


It is impossible not to admire the industry and learning exhibited in this 
detailed and lengthy book. M. Daval’s familiarity with Kant’s writings 
is indeed extraordinary ; at every turn the apt reference comes exactly to 
hand; no room is left for doubt about what Kant said, and discrepancies 
are carefully noted and explained away. This sort of virtue has, however, 
its characteristic disadvantages. The citing of texts is apt to take the 
place both of argument and of elucidation. M. Daval seems reluctant to 
take any step outside the territory which he knows so well. He does not 
merely repeat ; the contents of the museum are, so to speak, re-arranged ; 
and it is always possible that, to some enquirers, the whole collection will 
in this way be made to seem more intelligible. But for most of us such 
internal re-adjustments will be no substitute for a reliable guide-book in 
language we can understand. Even if assured that Kant was never 
really wrong, we may still wonder whether the museum repays a visit. 

M. Daval’s main thesis is that the doctrine of Schematism provides 
the key to Kant’s thought. Thisseemsto me questionable. It is true that 
this doctrine can be used as a peg on which to hang everything else, but 
so could almost anything where, as here, all hangs together in any case. 
M. Daval’s peg is not, I believe, appropriate ; his chosen “ perspective ” 
distorts. 

It is clear enough that Kant, in his most important works, was pre- 
occupied by the entirely genuine puzzles raised by (what seemed to be) 
synthetic necessary truth, and which seemed to be indigenous alike to 
mathematics, the sciences, and philosophy. M. Daval appears to recognise 
this, but he repeatedly describes Kant’s enterprise, metaphorically, as that 
of “throwing bridges ’—across the gap between, Understanding and Sen- 
sibility, between Reason and Understanding, and so on. (There is not, 
as there should be, any enquiry into the genesis of all the chasms that have 
to be spanned, and there is one startlingly inapposite comparison with 
Descartes’ attempts to “ throw a bridge ” between his ideas and the external 
world. Metaphors can be very muddling.) Now the problems about 
synthetic necessary truth can be adumbrated (but not much more) in 
thisidiom. For example, we might ask how, for the benefit of mathematics, 
we are to throw a bridge between what seems to be an abstract calculus 
(devised “in the Understanding ”) and the world (which is partly at least 
“ given to Sensibility ”) ; or how, in the interests of physics, we can bridge 
the gap between the concepts of Substance or Causality and the “‘ mani- 
fold of sensible intuition’. M. Daval repeatedly asks such questions, and 
in every case Schemata turn up in the answers. But to talk in this way 
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is to misplace the emphasis. For the doctrine of Schematism is, as it 
seems to me, concerned with a quite general problem about the application 
of concepts—namely, how can concepts be applied to something so utterly 
unlike themselves as “intuitions” ? How can things so “‘ heterogeneous ” 
be in any way connected ? It is this gap that the Schemata are supposed 
to fill. But, even if “pure” concepts are the most difficult to deal with, 
this is not the difficulty about synthetic necessary truth. The gap might, 
indeed, crop up without any mention of this latter problem, since many of 
the humblest, merely empirical concepts fail to be “‘ homogeneous ” with 
what falls under them. “ This is a cat ”’, calls, in its humdrum way, for a 
schematic bridge. It is true, no doubt, that Kant’s taste for departmental 
classification calls for constant efforts to keep the various departments 
in touch with each other ; there is need of all the “ intermediaries ” which 
M. Daval parades for us; but fortunately Kant had also more serious 
problems than these. 

I think, then that M. Daval is ill advised in allowing so much of the 
limelight to Schematism. But further, his limelight is not very luminous. 
Even such key-words as “ concept”, “ judgement ”’, and “ form ” are left 
sadly unclarified ; and the word “schema” itself never escapes from a 
forbidding jungle of metaphor and doubtful analogy. One has the feeling, 
even so, that Kant was on the track of something important and 
interesting ; but the work of re-discovering what it was remains to be 
done. 

G. J. WARNOCK. 


The Belief in Progress. By JoHN Battuiz. Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. viii+ 240. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts book contains the substance of lectures recently given by the author 
to theological studentsin Glasgow. It is naturally dominated by a religious 
purpose, but it may, nevertheless, be of some interest to lay students of 
ethics. Dr. Baillie’s historical survey of the idea of progress is clear and 
scholarly and extends beyond that of Bury in both temporal directions. 
There is, however, little attempt at a philosophical analysis of the concept 
though one or two useful distinctions are made. It is, e.g. a common 
superstition that progress is an invention or discovery of the modern world 
and was unsuspected by the ancients. Dr. Baillie reminds us that this is 
just false. Lucretius and others knew as well as we do that our forefathers 
were rude and ignorant compared with their descendants. But though the 
sons are more learned and materially prosperous they are neither morally 
better nor happier. Pre-Christian thinkers (apart from the Jews) could 
find no actual or necessary connexion between these states. Escape from 
the wheel was the only solution of the riddle of life. Thus Dr. Baillie 
distinguishes between two different conceptions of progress in which 
men have believed. (1) Technical or empirical, i.e. that men have in 
successive generations improved in knowledge, skill and control over their 
environment, social and physical. This is Lucretius’s “ Torch of Life ” 
and culture about which all agree. Such progress can be empirically 
confirmed. It is also contingent and may be lost. A natural or a moral 
catastrophe may cause a permanent return to barbarism. (2) Metaphysi- 
cal or quasi-religious, viz. that in continuous improvement, material, 
cultural, moral guaranteed throughout an indefinite future. No ex- 
perienced disaster can refute progress in this sense since, by definition, 
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whatever happens must eventually be followed by better. This can be 
known only by metaphysical argument or religious revelaticn. Nor is 
such progress confined to human welfare. For with Hegel and his followers 
including the dialectical materialists, the whole universe climbs hopefully 
to a peak which has itself joined the ascent. Dr. Baillie has no great 
difficulty in showing what most philosophers have long realised, that this 
conception is logically incoherent. But, surely, the role of a scientific ex- 
planation was never itsfunction. Neither the infinitely long alpine climb of 
the modern progressivist nor the endless recurrent cycles of the ancients are 
scientific theories. They represent, roughly, the optimistic and pessimistic 
attitudes which may dominate individuals, peoples and periods. They are 
alternative pictures which attract to themselves a mass of beliefs, hopes, 
fears, desires of a lifetime or an age. To condemn them for intellectual 
inadequacy is to miss their chief point. One suspects that many Christian 
beliefs would suffer as badly from similar treatment. 

Dr. Baillie asks, “‘. . . what is left for modern man to believe in, if he 
can no longer believe that the future is likely to be better than the past, 
or that his children’s children are likely to inhabit a world less full of wrong 
than he himself has had to live in ?” (p. 180). So far as empirical progress 
is concerned, there is as much reason to believe that it will continue as to 
believe any other proposition on inductive evidence. Dr. Baillie admits 
empirical progress. He attacks the religion or mythology of progress, 
But what this expresses, it seems to me, is the decision of individuals or 
groups that the evidence of empirical progress, together no doubt with other 
facts and temperamental peculiarities, justifies an optimistic attitude 
about the future. Of course, there are plenty of other facts which, if 
emphasised, will seem to support the revolving wheel and a pessimistic 
attitude. We all have to weigh them up and make a choice. One may 
hope or despair, but what sort of proof could there be that things must 
continually improve or degenerate ? 

But Dr. Baillie, of course, has another solution. Modern progressivism 
is a Christian heresy. It isolates the Christian hope of a perfect future 
from the way of salvation by which this is conditioned. Dr. Baillie draws 
the conclusion thet believers in progress (sense 2) should become Christian 
missionaries. For Christian belief gives the only guarantee of final 
betterment. Dr. Baillie is aware that this will be found something of an 
anti-climax to non-Christians. Moreover, I think Dr. Baillie’s own analysis 
shows that there are many more strands to the metaphysical idea of 
progress than were supplied from Christian sources. But even if his con- 
clusion were accepted it would, I believe, still represent the choice of an 
optimistic attitude and not a species of necessary truth or empirical 
discovery. 

MaRGARET MACDONALD. 


Das Problem des Relativismus. Philosophie im Ubergang zur Anthropologie 
Von Hermann WEN. Berlin, 1950. Walter de Gruyter & Co. 


Pp. 126. 


‘ Relativismus’ in Dr. Wein’s usage is roughly equivalent to ‘ subjectivism ’ 
in much contemporary British philosophical writing. It is a slightly 
shocking word. Anyone who accepts Relativismus (1) denies the validity 
of absolute standards in ethics and aesthetics, (2) asserts that scientific 
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truths are purely conventional, and (3) believes that all standards are 
matters of personal taste or perhaps of social habits. 

Dr. Wein rejects this type of ethical defeatism and argues that acceptance 
of it does not follow from the discarding of absolute or a priori standards 
which is a feature of modern physics, psychology and anthropology. 
‘ Relativismus ’ and ‘ Relativitét’ need to be clearly distinguished from one 
another. There is no reason to be alarmed because our standards are human 
standards which can be altered or improved, or because anthropology 
has much to tell us about the ways in which such alteration and improve- 
ment is brought about. It is the job of philosophy to face these facts and 
not to attempt to escape from them by futile attempts to re-establish an 
earlier and discredited view. 

All this is true and important. Unfortunately Dr. Wein formulates 
his doctrine in an idiom which a great many philosophers in this country 
will find as difficult as I have done to treat sympathetically. He is a 
follower of the late Professor Nicolai Hartmann and has a fatal liking for 
long abstract and hyphenated words of which no adequate explanation 
is offered (‘ Gnoseologisch-anthropologisch-ontologischer Zusammenhang ’ 
is an instance). Thus he never faces what most of us would regard as the 
essential preliminary question, ‘ Is the distinction between “ Absolutismus ” 
and “ Relativismus”’, to which so much importance has been attached, 
purely verbal ?” 

It is a pity, too, that Dr. Wein has had no opportunity to study seriously 
the analytical work which has been, done in this country and in the United 
States during the last fifteen years. Apart from a passing reference to what 
he calls ‘ Anglo-Saxon pragmatism’ he has nothing to say about it, though 
much of it is highly relevant to the point he is trying to establish. One 
of the many deplorable consequences of political events in Germany since 
1933 is that the rising generation of German philosophers have been virtually 
cut off from contact with the outside world. Even the advances made by 
the Vienna Circle have not been readily accessible to them. Hence the 
tools at their disposal are painfully inadequate. 

I believe that Dr. Wein has something to say which is well worth saying, 
but I do not: think he will succeed in saying it in a convincing way until 
he pays less attention to high-sounding abstractions and devotes some time 
to the more mundane study of ordinary discourse. 

T. D. WELDON. 


The Thought of C. S. Peirce. By Tuomas A. Gouper. University of 
Toronto Press, 1950 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. xii + 
360. 40s. 


Tuts lavish transatlantic volume falls into two parts, headed ‘ Peirce’s 
Naturalism’ (237 pages) and ‘Peirce’s Transcendentalism’ (74 pages) 
respectively, with the addition of a final chapter (24 pages) on the subject 
of Peirce’s life and background. 

Peirce is a notoriously unsystematic and disorderly writer. Professor 
Goudge regards the most puzzling feature of the Collected Papers to be the 
concomitance of a large number of statements which are extremely difficult 
to reconcile with one another; many of them represent contradictory 
points of view onthesamesubject. Itis this puzzle—the task of examining 
“the nature and possible causes of Peirce’s ‘ waverings ’’—which gives 
to Professor Goudge’s “interpretation of Peirce’s thought” its whole 
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point. In order to solve the puzzle, the procedure he has adopted is to 
“sort out the contradictory statements and see whether they can be 
arranged in a meaningful pattern ”. 

In its essential nature, then, the interpretation of Peirce’s philosophy 
here offered is of a quite restricted kind, which might be characterised by 
the description ‘interpretation by rearrangement and more orderly 
presentation’. The class of reader it seems mainly intended to assist is 
‘the student who is seeking in Peirce a consistent set of ideas’ and to 
whom “ discrepancies are a constant source of embarrassment ”. Actually 
Professor Goudge stresses that Peirce’s ideas do not form a single consistent 
whole, but he certainly claims to display them as forming two more or less 
mutually opposed half-wholes (and this is the next best thing). The 
‘Naturalistic’ half turns out to be by far the larger, and it is under this 
heading that Professor Goudge treats virtually all that is of living interest 
in Peirce’s philosophy. The treatment consists in the collecting, comparing 
and uniting in a careful and scholarly way of Peirce’s most significant 
remarks on various topics as they come up. References are fully given. 
The order of treatment is as follows: Pattern of Human Inquiry, Mathe- 
matical Inquiry, Inquiry in Phenomenology, Explicative Inference, 
General Semiotic, Induction, Abduction, Metaphysical Inquiry. This may 
not be the best order for putting into focus what is most abiding and im- 
portant in Peirce’s philosophy, but it is not an inconvenient one. The 
chapter headings in the smaller ‘ Transcendental’ section are : —Trans- 
cendental Elements in Mathematics, Logic and Phenomenology ; 
Transcendental Metaphysics; Ethics and Theology. Incidentally, the 
two categories ‘Naturalism’ and ‘Transcendentalism’ in Professor 
Goudge’s usage are by no means self-explanatory ; nor are they antithetical. 
Each is something of a Pandora’s box. 

It is unfortunate that, in spite of the presence of explanatory comments 
from Professor Goudge himself, most of the promised view of a bifurcated 
unity in Peirce seems to evaporate during the course of the exposition, 
mainly, I think, as a result of the very size of the book and the sheer amount 
of detail it contains; so that in the end Peirce’s thought appears 
well nigh as kaleidoscopic in Professor Goudge’s interpretation as it does 
when one reads through the Collected Papers themselves. The reader of 
Professor Goudge may well wonder at times why he is not reading Peirce. 

On the other hand, the reader who is fairly unconcerned about Peirce’s 
general consistency or the lack of it (and why should anyone be really 
concerned about this now—unless he is required to pass an examination ?) 
but who is puzzled about a single one or single small group of Peirce’s 
notions (one or all of the phenomenological categories, for instance), 
or who is concerned to seek illumination from Peirce, and from Professor 
Goudge, on some focal point (the classification of signs, for example) 
is likely to be tantalized by the lack of a sufficiency of detail for his purpose 
and by the absence of any real illumination in Professor Goudge’s comment. 
It may indeed be no part of Professor Goudge’s purpose to provide for the 
latter class of reader the kind of interpretation of Peirce that would be 
likely to assist him, but if it is not then I think he has fallen rather heavily 
between two stools. Certainly, kinds of interpretation other than the 
restricted sort (‘interpretation by rearrangement and more orderly 
presentation ’ as I called it) which Professor Goudge does claim to provide 
—for example, that most useful kind of interpretation by criticism and 
amendment which Price provides in Hume’s Theory of the External World, 
or the kind of interpretation by translation (or demonstration of the im- 
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possibility of translation) into a different philosophical idiom which Kantian 
commentators do not attempt half enough, or again interpretation by the 
provision of illustrative examples where an insufficiency of these has created 
obscurity—any of these will be sought for in vain in this book. 

R. F. Hoiianp. 


The Philosophy of Religion : A Consideration of the More Profound Aspects 
of Religious Thought. By Witu1am S. Moreay, Ph.D., 8.T.D. New 
York Philosophical Library. Pp. 413. $6.00. 


Ir is a common mistake to assume that by noting the main differences 
between one’s own view and that of other thinkers, by showing where they 
err in the event of one’s being right oneself, and doing so on a sufficiently 
elaborate scale, a case cam be made for some philosophical theory. No 
book could illustrate this better than the present one. Its main thesis is 
that the clue to the solution of most philosophical questions is to be found 
in the nature of self-conscious activity, the author protesting especially 
against the dualism which he detects in rival systems. This thesis is 
advanced, for the most part, by a series of slight and most fragmentary 
surveys of the teaching of outstanding thinkers from the early Greeks to 
Samuel Alexander, interspersed with abrupt arguments of which the fol- 
lowing is typical: ‘‘ Now, according to the law of continuity, there is no 
escaping the conclusion that the universe of energy or force around us is 
essentially of the nature of consciousness; for the energy transmitted 
through nerve fibres issues in consciousness when it reaches the cortex ”’. 
A stone or lump of clay, we are also told, “ have within them a power and 
asoul”, This may be true, although I for one would take a great deal of 
persuading, but the pcint is certainly not proved merely by noting the 
dynamic character of natural processes as described by recent science ; and 
that is all we have. In treating of ‘the common good’ as an ethical 
principle little appreciation is shown of well-known difficulties, and the 
account of freedom, evil and immortality in the later sections of the book 
is equally cavalier and lacking in close analysis and sustained argument. 
At this point, however, the author has the merit of accepting the implica- 
tions of his view more boldly than is usually the case with metaphysicians 
of the same persuasion. He urges, for example, that, on his view, God 
must be regarded as sharing in some measure in our ‘sin and shame’. 
Some refreshing remarks are also made about the enslavement of religion 
to dogma. But such insights as the book may boast in this way are so 
deeply embedded in a mass of ponderous trivialities and repetitious plati- 
tudes that few experienced readers will persist long in the search for them ; 
and the main task of a reviewer in MinD must therefore be to point out 
the incongruity of including this unilluminating volume in a Library of 
Philosophy where it keeps company with works by notable writers such 
as Whitehead, Dewey, Planck, and Einstein. Something more than superb 
production should qualify for this honour. 
H. D. Lewis. 


Science, its Method and its Philosophy. By Dr. G. Burniston Brown. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1950. Pp. 189, 8 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


TuIs book is addressed to the general reader. It aims to answer “ three 
questions, firstly: What is scientific method ?, secondly: How has it 
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arisen ?, and thirdly: What is a scientific outlook on the Universe in 
general to-day ?” (p. 6). The first chapter, ‘ Animals’, is about animal 
learning. The second ‘Words’, starts from the point that men are 
unique in their capacity to use symbols. The next three are, successively,on 
Aristotle, Francis Bacon and Newton, and give accounts of their lives and 
their contributions to the advancement of science and the development of 
scientific method. The sixth, ‘Modern Science’, first discusses Whewell 
and Mill, then examines the model piece of research reported in Well’s 
Essay on Dew, supplements this with an admirable account of the functions 
of hypothetical bodies and hypothetical interactions, and concludes by 
pointing out that the maxim of parsimony is a rule for discoverers, not the 
record of a discovery. This is followed by a chapter, ‘ Ultra-Modern 
Science ’, giving an intelligible account of the enterprises of Eddington 
and Milne. The book concludes with a ‘ Dialogue ’, modelled on Galileo’s 
Dialogues Concerning the two Principal Systems of the World. This rides 
several hobby horses. It treats simply both the paradox of Achilles and 
the Tortoise and the paradox of the Liar, the treatment of the latter 
“relieving my mind of such an intolerable burden as a hierarchy of 
languages ” (p. 181). It concludes “science is good for the health and 
happiness of mankind !’ (p. 182). The whole is richly sugared with gcod 
gossip and anecdote. 

We have two major and two minor criticisms. The first is that the 
chapter ‘Words’, is a gauche hotchpotch of Cartesian doubt. the ego- 
centric predicament, verification in symbol-situations, and anxiety about 
the possible unclarity of “‘ Mr. Churchill is Prime Minister of Great Britain 
(1944). We are told that ‘‘ Napoleon is a hypothetical person invented 
to account for facts in a manner in accord with our general experience ” 
(p. 42). All this is out of place. A physicist should show a robust and 
Runyonesque assurance that, if what he and his cclleagues tell us is not 
knowledge, it will at least do until knowledge comes along, sealed as it is 
with the emphatic warrants of Bikiniand Hiroshima. More constructively, 
this chapter, following one on animal learning, should surely explain how 
the capacity to use symbols can give increased control of the environment. 
Such an account might start from Julian Huxley’s essay on ‘ Biology and 
Sociology ’ and Malinowski’s classic ‘ The Problem of Meaning in Primitive 
Languages’ (which is printed as an appendix in the Meaning of Meaning, 
a book on which Dr. Brown often draws). 

The second criticism is that it is a pity that the author has nothing to 
say of the social sciences, when one of his objects is to spread the scientific 
“ discipline of clear thinking, dispassionate enquiry, and respect for true 
knowledge, however unacceptable or unpleasant” (p. 5). This discipline 
is normal in physical and biological enquiry; and there is, perhaps 
unfortunately, small danger that laymen will fail to apply the results of 
these enquiries, whether or not they understand their methods. But 
there is serious danger that this discipline will not permeate our social 
thinking. People who would not dream of pronouncing a priori about 
physics are quite prepared to assure us that the effects of abolishing 
flogging or capital punishment will, ‘it stands to reason’, be such and 
such ; without apparently feeling any obligation to undertake the chore of 
finding out whether this is indeed the case. 

Two more, more trivial, criticisms. Dr. Brown begins “‘ The word science 
is derived from a Greek word meaning knowledge” (p.11). There have been 
happier opening sentences. At times too bright readability degenerates 
into heartiness. ‘‘ Des Cartes means ‘ of the maps’ and he was the first 
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to put geometry on a map” (p. 140). ‘ But who was Occam, and what 
was he doing with a razor?” (p. 135). This suggests a nightmare of 
popular education in the Middle West. 

But none of these defects prevent this from being an entertaining and 
instructive book, which will do a useful job for a considerable public. 
Dr. Brown has earned thanks. 

Antony FLEw. 


The Great Philosophers: The Western World. By E. W. F. Tomtin. 
London: Skeffington & Son, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 296. 15s. 


Mr. ToMLIn offers us “an approach to philosophy through the lives of the 
great philosophers ” in the form of an account of the life and doctrine of 
sixteen major thinkers, from Socrates to Bergson, with brief connecting 
sections on the general trend of development from period to period. The 
book is eminently readable and the biographical passages and ‘ interludes ’ 
well done, thovgh with some carelessness as regards precise dates. The 
philosophical exposition (so far as it goes, and despite certain lapses in 
detail) conveys a pretty sound general impression of the views represented, 
and a reader with no ambition to acquaint himself more fully with philo- 
sophy may profitably accept Mr. Tomlin as his guide. Students with a 
more serious purpcse, however, will not, even as beginners, be greatly 
helped by this work: the philosophic content is altogether too slight, and 
(no doubt largely because of over-compression) the issues raised are not 
stated with such clarity and precision as would guide as well as stimulate 
further exploration. It would be easy to make a short list of quite 
elementary books which between them succeed much better in this respect 
over almost all tne ground tnat Mr. Tomlin covers and which, taken 
together, would not impose any very heavy burden of reading. The 
numerous portraits that illustrate Mr. Tomlin’s text are somewhat oddly 
arranged. I have not checked the authenticity of all of them, but the 
‘David Hume’ is certainly not the philosopher, nor even of his generation. 
Possibly it is his nephew and namesake ? Whether the undertone of 
disapprobation of ‘academic philosophy’ and the open hostility (pp. 
276-9) towards “the contemporary enemies of metaphysics” are to be 
counted as merits or defects in Mr. Tomlin’s treatment may best be left to 
individual judgment. 
W. G. Macraean. 


The Good Life. By E. Jorpan. The University of Chicago Press. 
(London : Cambridge University Press.) Pp. vi + 453. 37s. 6d. 


Mr. JorpAN thinks that “‘ The mistake of ethical theory . . . has been 
either to attempt to interpret the agent or actor (in his aspect of ‘ character ’) 
in terms of the objective results of the act or to interpret the results of 
the act in terms of and by reference to the agent (character, intention, etc.) 
as standard.” He himself maintains “that both the character of the 
agent and the nature of the objective results get their ethical significance 
from their reference to the typical act considered as standard”. ‘The 
act’, he explains, ‘‘ incorporates the person, as the synthesis of cultural 
values, into the world, as the sum of natural values ”’, and is ‘‘ the process 
of self-expression in and through which the institutionalized forms of the 
good maintain themselves in the whole which they create”. It may be 
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described “‘as the peculiar form of expression of an institution”. In- 
stitutions ‘‘ express themselves as persons ” through “ generalised acts ”’. 
The “types of these generalised acts” are the ‘objective virtues’, 
wisdom, temperance, courage, and justice. ‘‘ Objective virtue” is 
“ objectified and realized in its ultimate means, and operating through 
these means, constitutes value or significance in corporate form, and this 
value is the essence of the end—the system of institutions’. Knowledge, 
wisdom, beauty, and truth are ‘‘ the ‘ experience ’ of the corporate person 
which is objectified in institutions”. ‘The person as moral agent ” 
is “the corporate person”. ‘‘ The corporate person is the good life”. 

It will be gathered that Mr. Jordan’s style is, to say the least of it, 
obscure. For example, “ corporate persons ” are only one of a number of 
“types of persons ”, which include “ natural persons ”, “‘ social persons ”’, 
“institutional persons ’’, “‘ quasi-natural persons”, “ fictive persons ”’ ; 
and later are added “the bodied person”, “ the moral person”, “ the 
physical person ’’, “the conscious person”’, “the legal person”, “ the 
civil person ”’, “‘ the perfect person ”, and “‘ the cultural person”. ‘ Quasi- 
natural persons” it would seem, are “concrete organisations of things 
established under the influence of history”. (History is “ objective 
experience operating through the instrumentality of a specialised natural 
function and its corresponding structure”.) The other definitions are 
equally unenlightening. 

Je are told that “charity as generally practiced is commercialised 
benevolence”. To make it mean love would be “a confession of complete 
subjectivity’. ‘‘ Philanthropy is . . . the form that benevolence tends 
to take when its subjectivity is pointed out.” Industry is spoken of as 
“ organised work ”’, the family as “‘ organised instinct ”, art as ‘‘ organised 
beauty”, education as “the organisation of intelligence”, religion as 
“ organised faith ’’. 

I have never read a book on ethics with less confidence that an in- 
telligible thesis could be extracted from it. 
J. HaRrison. 


Natural Law. By A. P. D’Enrreves. Hutchinson’s Universal Library, 
1951. Pp. 126. 7s, 6d. net. 


Tuts book is in part a brief history of the idea of Natural Law, a sketch 
of its development from Cicero to contemporary Thomism, and in part a 
philosophical assessment of that idea and its implications. From the 
Foreword, I gather that Professor d’Entréves regards the philosophical or 
analytical section as more important than the historical section—although 
in the matter of allotting space, he displays the most rigorous impartiality 
between, the two. Accordingly I shall first look at what he calls “ the 
statement of a case”: and then at “the production of the evidence ”. 

Professor d’Entréves’s case is that the notion of Natural Law has a 
valuable role to play in jurisprudence and political philosophy; or, 
at least, that its proponents have more truth on their side than their 
critics generally concede. But exactly what this truth is, I find it difficult 
to glean from the somewhat elusive prose of the analytical chapters. 
It has something to do with the question whether there is “‘ an indissoluble 
link between law and morals ” (p. 91), the question whether there is a “‘ close 
association between law and morals ”’ (p. 84), and the question whether there 
is “ a point of intersection between law and morals ” (p. 116). 
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But then these questions are themselves ambiguous, and insensitivity 
on this score has in the past been responsible for much confusion, even in 
the most distinguished political and legal thinking. For the problem they 
raise may be a verbal, or analytical, one: whether one of the defining 
characteristics of “ law ” is being just, whether no rule or pronouncement 
is to count as @ law unless it satisfies certain required moral standards. Or, 
again, the problem they raise may be one in jurisprudence: whether the 
criterion of legal validity for a given legal system, or, perhaps, for any 
legal system, contains moral stipulations. Or, again, the problem they 
raise may be of a purely moral character: whether we can rationally 
or advisedly subject laws to moral scrutiny and appraisal. Now, when 
Professor d’Entréves comes out with the view that there is “ an indissoluble 
link between law and morals ”—for I take it that this is what he does do—it 
is not clear for which of the interpretations that I have enumerated he 
holds this to be so. What is clear, though, is that he cannot logically 
hold this to be so for all interpretations. For once we use the word 
‘law’ in such a way that to call a pronouncement ‘a law’ is to have 
already passed a favourable moral verdict on it, then all moral appraisals 
of particular laws must be either tautological or self-contradictory : 
tautological if favourable, self-contradictory if adverse. Again, if we 
regard a moral appraisal of a particular valid law as both meaningful 
and enlightening, then it follows that moral stipulations form no part of the 
criterion of validity for the legal system of which that particular law is 
an element, and a fortiori, no part of our definition of “law”. All of 
which goes to show that to claim that there is “ an indissoluble link between 
law and morals” on one interpretation of that expression in some cases 
entails denying this to be so on another. 

I suspect that Professor d’Entréves’s point is really that moral judg- 
ments about the law are moral judgments, and cannot be reduced to 
legal judgments. And if this sounds a very mild point indeed, we must realise 
that he makes it as a rebuke to those legal positivists who in their desire to 
make the point that legal judgments about the law are legal judgments and 
cannot be reduced to moral judgments, are carried away into denying 
the possibility of any judgments about the law except legal judgments. 
If we see, then, this section of the book as a corrective to certain modern 
excesses, it is not surprising that the most illuminating passages are those 
in which the views of others are criticised: for instance, the treatment 
of the notion of “ differential characters ”’. 

But the more speculative passages are, it seems to me, marred by @ 
certain pervasive ambiguity in the thesis which is being advanced. And 
this is in turn reflected in the ambiguity of the language employed. For 
instance, it is never clear whether the word “ validity ” is being used in 
the sense of “‘ legal validity ” or in the sense of “ moral validity”: and if 
anyone wishes to counter by saying that to raise this as an objection is to 
beg the very question at stake, which is whether legal and moral validity 
are identical, this is surely wrong—for the question at stake, the burning 
problem of legal philosophy, cannot be merely the trivial point whether one 
expression is definitionally equivalent to another or not. 

The historical section of the book is less ‘controversial. Professor 
d’Entréves is one of the few scholars in this country who takes the practice 
of Ideengeschichte seriously, and in the opening pages of this book has 
some interesting comments to make on a question vital to the methodology 
of that subject : when we are entitled to say that people who use the same 
form of words are discussing the same idea, and when we are entitled to 
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doubt this. He advocates caution: “The formal continuity of certain 
expressions is not the decisive factor: the same notion may have had 
very different meanings and have several entirely different purposes ” 
(p. 10). And we are given an application of this principle when the identity 
of the Natural Law doctrine of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
with the Natural Law doctrine of the Schoolmen is doubted, despite “ the 
formal continuity”. In general I should tend to disagree with this 
principle : for surely what is interesting in the history of ideas is to observe 
how the same idea has been made to serve different purposes and how the 
same purpose has at different periods been effected through different ideas. 
Professor d’Entréves’s recommendations might, if taken too seriously, 
obscure this. At the same time they obviously have a corrective value. 

This book has one great merit which ought not to be overlooked. It 
brings out the intimate connection between jurisprudence and political 
philosophy by showing how jurists and political philosophers are, much of 
their time, dealing with the same questions, without, in general, either of 
them realising this: hence the artificiality of much that is said by both 
parties. Here Professor d’Entréves undoubtedly presents us with an 
important truth. 

A final point : a small bibliography is placed at the end of each chapter, 
but unfortunately the utility of this practice is marred by the system of 
citing authors by their surnames alone without their initials, which must 
make any attempt to follow up the references in a large library catalogue 
extremely laborious. 

RicHaRD WOLLHEIM. 


Knowledge, Reality and Life. By C. A. Ricnarpson. (London: G. 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1950. Pp. 349. Price 15s.) 


Tuts book is a sequel, and to some extent a supplement of the author’s 
earlier Happiness, Freedom and God. It is mostly about metaphysics and 
the theory of knowledge, though there are also chapters on ethics and the 
methodology of the several sciences. The point of view adopted is a 
theistic monadism in the manner of Leibnitz, coupled with a theory of 
knowledge which owes its main features to Russell, Eddington and the 
Idealists. The connection between the two is rather curious, for the 
epistemological premisses logically exclude the possibility of metaphysics 
in any real sense; but the author accepts the “ poetical” theory of 
metaphysical statements, and so is enabled to claim “truth” for his 
conclusions in this field on the ground that they are internally consistent 
and satisfying to himself. Their complete lack of any other justification 
troubles him no more than it would a mystic or a paranoiac under similar 
circumstances. 

As for the theory of knowledge, it illustrates vividly the solipsistic 
tendencies endemic to monadism as held by anybody less than a Monas 
Monadum. The author begins by identifying experience and existence, 
and since the only experience available to him is his own, the egocentric 
predicament inevitably follows ; all that can be said in his favour is that he 
explains it very clearly, that he makes no effort to extricate himself by 
any of the usual impostures, and that he doesn’t really believe in it anyway. 
However, the attempt is made to account for knowledge and belief within 
the predicament as a series of consistent and self-satisfying ‘“‘ symbol- 
patterns ”, engendered in the subject as “ functional responses” to a 
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primeval experience which is supposed to be without intrinsic differentia- 
tions of its own. How this can be known, and how, in the absence of such 
differentiations there can be variety amongst the symbols so engendered, 
is nowhere satisfactorily explained. It is indeed inexplicable, for the 
symbols in question are declared to be non-representative, and the “ know- 
ledge ” they provide (of an external world, other minds, space and time, 
the past, the self and of symbols themselves), is therefore fictitious and 
(by definition) unreal. To think otherwise it to commit tne “ fallacy of 
pseudo-transcendence ”’, though ir view of the author’s enlarged conception 
of truth, this universal and original sin is perhaps less dreadful than it 
sounds. His own efforts to avoid it, and to effect a symbolic reconstruction 
of the shattered furniture of earth on the basis of a persistently-held 
solipsism of the moment, display indeed, a considerable virtuosity ; but 
his task is that of a man trying to blow up an imaginary balloon from the 
inside, and none the better for being self-imposed. 

If the author’s statements could be taken as analytical translations 
from the vernacular into an egocentric language, his procedure, though 
upprofitable, would be less open to objection. But he goes far beyond 
this in seeming to hold that his world (so far as he knows it), actually 
consists of symbols; and in this he is certainly committed to a paradox. 
He gets there because, in spite of his employment of a language-hierarchy, 
he will not allow that symbols can have reference. From the truism that 
to speak of anything requires the use of symbols he concludes that they 
can have no otker use, and that there is therefore nothing else to speak 
about. The usage of “symbol” to include not only words, but things, 
persons, sense-data and events, is unrestricted and therefore empty ; like the 
term “‘ fictitious ”, it is not contrasted with anything—except an unmen- 
tionable (and mythical) “‘ bare acquaintance ’’, and the result is a persistent 
confusion of the categories of linguistic and ontological analysis, terminating 
in a logocentric predicament more extreme than the original one. For, as 
is admitted, the book is itself no more than a collection of symbols, and 
says nothing even about:its author’s own beliefs, let alone about anything 
else. But this, if seriously intended, places him beyond the reach of 
argument, and his book beyond the need of further review. 

P. L. Heats. 


Endliches und ewiges Sein. Versuch eines Aufstiegs zum Sinn des Seins. 
By Epirx Stem. (Verlag Herder, Freiburg, 1950. Pp. v-xi + 497. 
Price, 13 DM.) 


On 2nd August, 1942, members of the Gestapo drove up to the Carmelite 
convent at Echt in Holland and arrested one of the nuns because she was 
of Jewish ancestry. Along with hundreds of other Jewish Catholics she 
was deported to the gas-chambers of the East, where she is presumed to 
have perished. This nun, Eprra Stern, one of Husserl’s most brilliant 
pupils, and widely-known for her contributions to the Jahrbuch fiir 
Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung, had completed the present 
work some years before her death. As she was in Germany at the time, 
however, its publication was forbidden in the name of Aryan purity ; 
purity of a mcre lasting kind has resulted in this carefully edited and hand- 
some volume (the first in the series of her collected works). 

Perhaps the theme of Edith Stein’s book is best indicated by its sub- 
title—it is an attempt to ascend to the heights of traditional metaphysics 
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by way of phenomenology. And the way takes us from the primitive 
Aristotelian distinctions of act and potency up to the refinements needed 
for tracing the vestiges of the Trinity in creation. The fact that she often 
invokes Aristotle, St. Thomas, or Duns Scotus for her starting-points 
does not mean that Edith Stein refuses to go beyond them ; indeed, the 
main interest in her re-statement of the perennial philosophy lies in watching 
her finely-tempered mind detaching from these masters the principles 
which enable her to go beyond them. The skill with which she does this is 
itself sufficient reason for welcoming her novel presentation of metaphysics ; 
her close reasoning and unpretentious literary style also provide a pleasant 
surprise for English readers of German philosophizing. 
Donatp NICHOLL. 


History : Its Purpose and Method. By G. J. Renter. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 


ProFEssoR RENIER discusses history, not merely in terms of his own ex- 
perience and practice as an historian, but also in the light of what philos- 
ophers have had to say on the same theme. Thus his essay differs from 
similar works by previous historians ; but it differs, too, from much of the 
literature that goes under the nebulous heading of ‘ philosophy of history ’ 
in that it is written from an avowedly empiricist standpoint. 

Professor Renier indicates the extent to which the obvious fallacy of 
confusing two meanings of the word ‘history’ (‘history’ as ‘ what 
happened’ and ‘history’ as ‘the story of what happened ’) generated 
some of the paradoxes of Croce and Collingwood ; and in the course of a 
thorough account of historical method he shows how the latter misin- 
terpreted the role of ‘ imagination ’"—the ‘ re-enactment of past experience ’ 
—by treating it as the ‘final arbiter’ of historical knowledge instead of 
regarding it simply as ‘ providing suggestions ’ which require subsequent 
confirmation. 

In the final section of his book Professor Renier is more difficult to 
follow. His attitude towards the status of historical laws, for instance, is 
ambivalent. After giving one or two examples of such laws—e.g. ‘ crowds 
are at the same time more iconoclastic and more conservative than in- 
dividuals ’"—he adds shortly afterwards the curicus rider: ‘. . . the fact 
that a set of circumstances has occurred once necessarily influences a s2t 
of circumstances which resembles it and occurs later; it forms a cir- 
cumstance which must be added to the second set. History cannot 
repeat itself.’ If this is true it is hard to see how the formulation of any 
kind of law—whether historical or scientific—would be in principle possible. 

Professor Renier is not reassuring when, later on, he cites as historical 
laws ‘ the habit of human affairs to resume their reasonable shape after it 
has been modified by factors that did not occur at the right (sic) moment 
in history ’ and ‘ the law of change . . . there is in everything a tendency 
to cease being what it is’. In such formulations Professor Renier seems 
to have been influenced by his desire to provide a salutary reminder that 
history is not a predictive science. He is suspicious of ‘ historicism’ ; 
but ‘ historicism ’, at least in Professor Popper’s sense, is a name for those 
‘theories of history ’ which claim to have discovered a method of pre- 
dicting the future a priori; and to reject historicism is not to reject the 
possibility of formulating laws, however ‘ loose’, about human behaviour 
under varying conditions. Nor does the submission that it is not the 
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historian’s job to predict entail the view that the historian can dispense 
with such laws altogether; for, as Professor Renier points out elsewhere, 
causal explanation presupposes them. 

PatTRIcK GARDINER. 


Philosophic Thought in France and the United States. Essays representing 
major trends in contemporary French and American philosophy. 
Edited by Marvin Farzser. University of Buffalo Publications in 
Philosophy, 1950. 775 pp. $7.50. 


Tus is a difficult book to review, consisting as it does of thirty-eight 
contributions varying in form from annotated bibliographies to papers 
on specific topics or evaluations of the historic position of a movement or 
an individual thinker. Similar ground is often covered a number of times, 
as any philosophic work of any importance published during the past half- 
century will be liable to discussion in the paper dealing with the movement 
of which it is a part, in the paper surveying the philosophic sub-discipline 
under which it falls, and possibly by one or two other papers with even 
broader, or alternatively much narrower, range than the above two kinds. 
The book achieves no unity ; on the other hand, when so many varied 
nets are dragged through what often are at least partly the same waters, 
one acquires the confidence that no fish can easily have escaped them. 
This book may indeed be useful and stimulating in other ways, but it is 
primarily as a work of reference that it can rightly claim entry to any 
philosophic library. The translations from the French do not always 
strike one as happy. The book is, as one might expect, well-produced. 

The only general remarks possible in view of the diversity of contri- 
butions are reflexions on the sociology of philosophy. It is remarkable 
how large a part of modern French philosophy is of the kind vaguely 
describable as Irrationalist and would have found a mention in books on the 
intellectual antecedents of Fascist ideology had France rather than her 
neighbours developed a totalitarian régime with anti-rational slogans. 

An interesting article by M. Boll and J. Reinhart expands the claim that 
the importance of the French contribution to modern logic and the vitality 
of the work carried out in this field are generally underestimated. Apart 
from this, the horizon of a French philosopher is described as constituted 
by thinkers and traditions which have either ceased to be influential in this 
country, or have never been so, or are felt only to a much lesser degree : 
Bergson, Blondel and Brunschvieg, the varieties of existentialism, atheistic 
and Christian, French and foreign, the catholic revival of Thomism, the 
indigenous movement of “Philosophie de I’Esprit”, Marxism, and 
Phenomenology as an influence if not as a movement. 

The background of American philosophy—Pragmatism, Idealism, 
Naturalism, Logical Positivism, etc., will be more familiar to the English 
reader. The American section of the book contains proportionately 
more papers which argue a case on some issue rather than tell a story about 
influences, attitudes adopted, etc. M. Lalande,. giving a Frenchman’s 
view of the American contributions to the volume (R. McKeon performs a 
similar function in the opposite direction) remarks that what “. . . will 
strike a French reader . . . (in American philosophy will be) the important 
role played by the names ‘of philosophic parties and tendencies”. This 
surprises one, for one would have thought that such a reflexion would at 
least as justly strike a reader brought up on Anglo-Saxon philosophy when 
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presented with French thought; so that M. Lalande’s remark suggests 
that perhaps the excessive role of -isms abroad and their fortunately 
smaller influence nearer home may be an optical illusion equally natural 
on either side of the fence. 

The French contributors are: J. Havet, J. Wahl, E. Bréhier, J. Hering, 
G. Berger, R. Le Senne, L. Lavelle, R. Campbell, A. Cornu, A. Lalande, 
M. Boll and J. Reinhart, R. Polin, H. Duméry, R. Mehl, R. Bayer, 
H. Lefebvre, R. Aron, H. Wallon. 

The American ones are: R. McKeon, A. C. Benjamin, G. Boss. H. G. 
Townsend, M. Farber, C. A. Baylis, R. W. Sellars, 8S. Hook, V. F. Lenzen 
D. C. Williams, F. B. Fitch, F. Kaufmann, A. Edel, V. J. Bourke, D. S. 
Robinson, T. Munro, V. J. McGill, M. G. White, H. Taylor. 

ERNEST GELLNER. 


Contemporary Ethical Theories. By T. E. Hit. New York: Macmillan, 
1950. Pp. xii + 368. 30s. 


THE major portion of Professor Hill’s book consists of summaries of the 
ethical theories of a large number of contemporary writers on the subject. 
All the well-known writers of this century appear to be included. The 
summaries are, on the whole, as adequate as is possible in the brief space 
allotted to-each author, five or six pages for the most important. 
The grouping of authors into chapters is occasionally peculiar. In spite 
of this, the book will undoubtedly be a useful text-book for those wishing 
to cover a wide range, and also as a handy reference book for over-worked 
philosophers. But one feels that both these purposes would have been 
better served had fewer authors been covered at greater length and if there 
had been less of the concluding section of each chapter, where the merits and 
defects of the particular group of authors is discussed. These discussions 
too often take the form “ . . . contemporary Hedonistic theories for the 
most part avoid the mistakes of classical Utilitarianism and represent a 
distinct advance over the Process theories”. The non-philosophical 
reader, for whom the author also hopes to cater, will, I fear, be overcome 
by the mass of material provided for him, and for this purpose also less 
material at greater length would have been desirable. But Professor Hill 
does point out that his work is no real substitute for the “ serious reading 
of the best of the books to which it refers ”. 

The book, however, is not designed solely as a text-book. It is the first 
of a series directed towards finding a ‘“‘ new synthesis in moral philosophy ”, 
which, it is hoped, will help to solve many of the problems of our time. 
Moral philosophers, says Professor Hill, have failed to contribute to the 
solution of these problems largely because “they have been unable to 
think together”. He thinks that the remedy for this is the application 
by philosophers of some of the methods used by scientists. He suggests 
“ co-operative endeavor ’’, a survey of moral codes and of moral experience, 
and the establishment of an agreed terminology. This seems to be 4 
radical misunderstanding. Moral philosophers have failed to provide 
solutions for the problems of the modern world only because they have not 
been looking for such solutions. They should no more be criticised for 
failing to give answers to particular moral problems than should students 
of scientific method be criticised for failing to make scientific discoveries. 

There is a good index, but the book would have been improved by the 
collection of the material provided in footnotes into a bibliography. 
A. R. MANSER. 
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Wingless Pegasus. By Grorce Boas. Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1950 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.). Pp. x + 244. $3.50. 
£1 8s. 


Tuis is a lively and provocative book. Mr. Boas boasts himself a pluralist 
and relativist in aesthetics. For a pluralist ‘“‘ The word ‘art’ means a 
variety of things and not just one thing ” (p. viii). He believes in the real 
existence of the arts and not of Art. Nor is aesthetic value a simple, 
unchangeable absolute, but varies with the time, place and history of the 
work of art and its audience. “If one compares a Sung painting with a 
painting by some Romanesque fresco painter in Europe, it is not the fact 
that both are paintings which is interesting but the fact that both differ 
so widely ” (p. viii). Mr. Boas appends to his main work an interesting 
discussion of change in taste in an essay on the Mona Lisa. Such facts 
must be admitted, though most aesthetic philosophers have found it 
convenient to ignore t vem in the interests of a simple theory and the pursuit 
of absolute aesthetic values. But I am not convinced that Mr. Boas’ 
apparently anarchic conclusion is the only alternative. He is aggressively 
almost truculently, naturalistic. Works of art are indefinitely various ; 
so are the reasons for which they are valued. Only the most trivial 
similarities combined with historical accident determine that this otherwise 
heterogeneous collection should be given the same name ‘ works of art’ 
{p. 182). General terms are not usually so indiscriminately applied. 
In ch. 3 on “ Multivalence”’ he records a number of reasons for which 
works of art have been valued, e.g. as stories, sermons, vents for emotion, 
as well as sources of pure enjoyment. He simply assumes that all these 
are equally valid aesthetically. True, he admits a distinction between 
approbation and liking (ch. 7). Approbation is social; liking, personal. 
The standard of approbation is that adopted by the members of a social 
group at any time. Critics should, therefore, not yearn for the ineffable, 
but be content with actual standards. But whose standards and in respect 
of what ? If the Stone Age men valued the cave drawings solely for their 
magical power were they judging them by an aesthetic standard ? No 
more, I suggest, than does a millionaire philistine who values his Turner 
on account of its price. One may agree that there is a range of artistic 
qualities and aesthetic criteria of value but still maintain that there is some 
use for ‘ correct ’ and ‘ incorrect’ in the estimation of works of art. Like 
many relativists, Mr. Boas assumes that there must be a single standard, 
finds there is not and so tends to conclude that there is no standard 
but current fashion. Whatever is, is best. The Age of Pope despised the 
works of Blake, Clare and Smart for lacking proper restraint and elegance. 
So these works were then despicable, though later became, and have re- 
mained, highly valuable. The poems have not changed, yet for Mr. Boas 
we and the eighteenth century are equally right. Thisis surely false. Not 
because elegance and restraint are not good, but because they do not exhaust 
the range of qualities constituting ‘“‘ aesthetic value”; The standard 
is the range—or a logical construction from it—and the business of aes- 
thetics and art criticism is to determine the constituents and manner of its 
construction. Much of Mr. Boas’ actual discussion is, I think, a contribu- 
tion to this task for he has evidently a varied experience of works of art. 
It is a pity that he is apparently so anxious to shock the absolutists that 
his book tends to become a mere catalogue of varieties. Yet to accept 
ultimate difference is to be involved in as many logical difficulties as to 
try to apply a single, absolute standard. Some discussion of these 
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difficulties, even if Mr. Boas believes they cannot be overcome, would, 
I think, have made the book more useful both to philosophers and art 
critics. Nevertheless, it is interesting and entertaining. I have noticed 
misprints on pp. 111, 119 and 154. 

MarGaret MAcponaLD. 
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VII.—NOTE 


Deak Sir, 


Since the death of Dr. L. Wittgenstein there has been some 
speculation about the possibility of publishing—even without authority— 
certain of his works which are in circulation. It seems to be fairly 
commonly believed that he himself was unwilling to make his work public. 
We should therefore be glad if you would help us to make the following 
facts known. 

Wittgenstein used at one time to dictate to pupils in the course of 
discussion. What he composed in this way were preliminary studies for 
a book he was writing, and the reason why he did not publish them and 
objected to their circulation was that he did not regard them as a satis- 
factory expression of what he aimed at saying. 

He desired and planned for the publication of his work, and in his will 
he named us as his literary executors. We are taking immediate steps 
to publish a book, left by him in a fairly finished state, which supersedes 
the works now in private circulation. The question of publishing these 
will look quite different when the book has appeared. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. E. M. Anscombe, 
G. H. von Wright. 
R. Rhees. 
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